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Seats a whole baseball team 
eautifully ! 





THE “TWO-TEN” HANDYMAN 


2 doors, 6 passengers, all-vinyl interior. 


THE DISTINCTIVE, LUXURIOUS 
NOMAD — 2 doors, 6 passengers. 


THE “TWO-TEN” TOWNSMAN 
U 


4 doors, 6 passengers, loads of cargo space. 





THE “ONE-FIFTY” HANDYMAN 


2 doors, 6 passengers, versatile and thrifty. 


THE “TWO-TEN” BEAUVILLE 
4 doors, 9 passengers. 


THE BEL AIR BEAUVILLE—4 doors, 9 passengers, interior finish in washable vinyl and nylon-faced pattern 


cloth—one of 6 sprightly new Chevrolet station wagons. 


In place of baseball players, of course, 
it could be other people. Friends of 
yours, for instance, assorted small 
fry, or visiting dignitaries. 

Anyway, there’s room for 3 on each 
seat, 9 in all. (A separate section of 
the center seat folds down to allow 
rear seat passengers to get in and out 
easily and gracefully.) And there’s 
even space left over for baseball bats 
or baggage. 

If you’re joining the fast-growing 
station wagon set, be sure to look 
these new Chevrolets over. They’re 
very good looking, as you see. All 
of them have fine, sturdy and quiet 
Fisher Bodies. All offer you a choice 
of the new “Blue-Flame 140” six, or 
V8 horsepower up to 205. And all of 
them pack Chevrolet’s special brand 
of performance that breaks records 


on Pikes Peak and makes your own 
driving so much easier, safer and 
more pleasant. 

Color and interior choices are 
wide, practical and unusually hand- 
some. Your Chevrolet dealer will be 
glad to show you. Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


THE HOT ONE'S EVEN HOTTER 


Y CHEVROL 


Traffic-test it 
it’s a beautiful thing 
to handle! 
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100 Main Street + 


Mr. Donald H. Sholl 
Sholl Enterprises 
3100 Mann Avenue 
Raddonfield, 4. J. 
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| 
Dear Mr. Sholl: 
Cm pp 
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Please let me know. 





‘ day 20 you shoul, 
win your new production run. 


I? there 1a anything further we could do to be 








Do you publish your telephone number? 


That makes it easy for out-of-town customers to call you 


These competitive days it’s a good idea to have your telephone 
number on your letterheads, in your advertisements, and on 
business cards, invoices and any other forms that go outside 
your company. 

That way, there’s no question or delay when an out-of- 
town prospect or customer wants to call you. 

You'll find that displaying your “telephone address” pays 
two ways: 


1. It puts you as close to your customer as the telephone 
on his desk—and thereby helps you give him quicker, 
more personal service. 


2. It invites new orders from out-of-town customers —at 
little or no selling cost to you. 


If you’re not already using this idea in your company, why 
not start right now? It’s good business. 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Philadelphia . . 

Cleveland to Indianapolis . . 

Chicago to Pittsburgh . . . . 

Boston to Detroit. ..... 


San Francisco to 
Washington, D.C. .... . $250 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the 


first three minutes. They do not include the 10% federal 
excise tax. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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New Frontiers for Buried Treasure 


Far off Louisiana’s famed Gulf Coast, precious oil 
lies trapped beneath the deep, green waters. In this 
area Sinclair Oil & Gas Company, jointly with three 
other companies, has increased its lease holdings to 
more than 37,000 acres for offshore operations. 


Offshore prospecting and drilling is only one example 
of Sinclair's relentless search for new oil sources. 
Last year the Company drilled a total of 617 net 
wells in the United States and Canada alone. In 
Venezuela, a Sinclair subsidiary increased its daily 
average net production by 22 per cent. In Italian 
Somaliland, the results of extensive seismic and sur- 
face geological exploration were sufficiently encour- 
aging to plan drilling this year in a concession cover- 
ing 59 million acres, in which Sinclair has a 50 per 
cent interest. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION °* 


600 FIFTH AVENUE > 


All this is part of the Company’s aggressive efforts to 
expand production and reserves. In 1955, the net re- 
sult was an all-time high record in average daily net 
production of crude oil and other liquid hydrocar- 
bons—155,861 barrels daily against 144,887 barrels 
daily in 1954, a 7.5 per cent gain. 

Sinclair continues to accelerate its progress in crude 
oil production. Over the last ten years, Sinclair’s rate 
of gain in domestic crude production has been 
sharply higher than that of the oil industry generally. 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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The Street With No Name 





As every New Yorker knows, 
there is no such address as Wall 
St. & Madison Ave. The two are 
about five miles—not to mention 
a world—apart. And since Madi- 
son, the Mecca of advertising and 
public relations, is north, and Wall, 
the Valhalla of finance, is south, 
it should follow that never the 
twain shall meet. Only sometimes 
they do. 

In fact, the last time that par- 
ticular feat of geo- 
graphic magic came 
off was just last 
March when Ford 
Motor’s stock went 
up on the Big Board 
for the first time. The 
scene on the trading 
floor that day was 
sheer Bedlam, with 
flashbulbs popping, 
movie and TV cam- 
eras rolling, and 
Ford and Exchange 
notables shaking 
hands all around 
like so many Estes Kefauvers. 

With public interest in the stock 
market honed to a razor’s edge, the 
day a company gets its stock listed 
has become an occasion for a kind 
of hoop-la that Exchange founders 
under the buttonwood tree never 
anticipated. Good thing too, we 
say. 

Cows & Cameras. Yet compared 
with the sort of high-finance 
high jinks that some firms have 
dreamed up, Ford’s debut was 
positively pallid. Take the time 
only last year when Foremost 
Dairies churned onto the Big 
Board. It not only dressed up a 
pretty girl as a milkmaid, but 
actually trucked a genuine, live 
cow down to the Canyon, paraded 
her up and down Wall Street, 
snapping photos all the while, and 
did everything but have her milked 
on the Trinity Church grounds. 
Later there was a lunch for Ex- 
change employees, with Foremost 
supplying the ice cream. 

Then there was Argus Cameras, 
which bowed onto the New York 
Exchange just a click before Ford. 
To mark its arrival, Argus Presi- 
dent Robert Lewis presented Ex- 
change President Keith Funston 
with an Argus-snapped picture of 
the Exchange facade (which had 
only recently been sandblasted 
clean after 30 years of gathering 





grime). After that, Argus-armed 
Presidents Smith and Funston 
posed for cameramen while they 
snapped pictures of each other 
snapping pictures of each other. 

Exchange officials hasten to as- 
sure us that most listing cere- 
monies are celebrated in some- 
thing less than Hollywood fashion. 
Pennroad Corp. and Pittsburgh 
Metallurgical, to cite two examples, 
did nothing more startling than 

unveil a couple of 
graphic charts indi- 
cating their growth. 
And when Royal 
Dutch Petroleum 
bowed onto the Ex- 
change—the first 
postwar listing of a 
foreign corporation— 
its top brass posed 
properly in the Board 
of Governors Room 
as TV cameras re- 
corded the event. “Of 
course,’’ one Ex- 
change spokesman 
explained, “they’d naturally be 
more conventional.” 

Listings & Stockings. Aplomb aside, 
we have to admit that the debut 
of Chadbourn-Gotham, Inc. was 
most pleasingly precedent-shat- 
tering. Going out on a limb, it 
trotted out a troupe of comely 
models, who dutifully proceeded 
to show off the contrasting hosiery 
fashions of 1792 and 1955. 

As a matter of procedure, the 
Exchange stands ready to assist 
all newly listed companies in 
bringing their listing to the pub- 
lic’s attention (“We're all for dram- 
atizing it in a dignified way”). 
And while such lighthearted but 
inoffensive gambits as the ones in- 
volving cows and hose come up 
now and again, the Exchange 
thinks it significant that it has 
not had to veto a firm’s listing day 
plans as being too exhibitionistic. 

As one Exchange man put it 
recently: “I wouldn’t call them 
stunts; they’re product promotions 
sure enough.” Which reminds us of 
the cynical old adage that describes 
Wall Street as stretching from the 
Trinity Church graveyard to the 
East River. Apparently it also 
stretches clear uptown to Madison 
Avenue. As many Americans are 
learning, there is nothing grim 
about Wall Street—quite the re- 
verse. 
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"Howtobe | 
sure your safe 
is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 











KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


ES CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
ez NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 
e CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S 





Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where | 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of January. 


é Number 
THE TOP TEN CITIES of Successive Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: 


LARGEST GAINS | SMALLEST GAINS | qu ee 
Butte, Mont. (Oct) +24 | Detroit, Mich. —4 
| Birmingham, Ala. Springfield, Mass. —3 


NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER ‘ Van) 17 | Omaha, Neb. __9| New England + 9% 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU Peerage Los Angeles, Cal. —1 Middle Atlantic | + 8 


Duluth, Minn. (Apr) 


.s Manchester, N.H. —1 | Midwest +11 
Salt Lake City, ’ 

ay ee _— wer ae | Utah (Feb) Grand Rapids, Mich. —1 | South | +9 
& teeprect Muilding so Sacramento, Cal. — Tenn. . North Central | +13 
what records should get priority in Mobile, Ala. _ South Central + 6 
a small safe Tulsa, Okla. Boston, Mass. 0 
what’s needed to collect fully on | Roanoke, Va. Norfolk, Va. 0 
fire insurance Denver, Colo. || _—_'9| Memphis, Tenn. +1 
what special precautions to take Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 


with cash tinuously in this column since Map for indicated | watiowaL inpex | +10 
what to look for in buying a new safe | month. 
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| 
Mountain | +10 + 
Pacific | +10 | \ 





7 +4 


*Change of less than 0.5 percent 





and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 





NEXT ISSUE: 


FISCAL FLIER. Forses explains why American, biggest and strongest airline 
of them all, is still beset with growing pains. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 5-15 
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Nickel Progress 


“s 


Aerial exploration methods developed by Inco help find new deposits of Nickel hidden deep beneath the surface. 


How Inco keeps its ear to the ground 


Always on the lookout for new and 
improved prospecting methods, 
International Nickel is bringing 
more precision, more speed, more 
range, more depth to its continuing 
search for new Nickel ores. 

Take the plane above, for example. 

This is a special job. It has been 
equipped by Inco with highly sensi- 
tive instruments. 

Some of these instruments are in 
the plane. Some, in the fiberglass 
“bird” or “bomb” towed behind it. 

Together, these special devices 
detect and measure mineral-ore 
bodies of the type most likely to con- 
tain Nickel and copper deposits. 


it’s a long, hard road from discovery 
Forses, MAy 15, 1956 


... from the air 


to development of an ore body. In 
between come time-consuming 
ground studies, detailed mapping, 
expensive diamond drilling. Then the 
slow, laborious sinking of an explor- 
atory shaft for further probing of 
the ore body. 

All this takes men and time and 
equipment and huge expenditures of 
money. Just to prove there is a mine 
worth developing! 

By utilizing the most up-to-date 
exploration techniques; by following 
these through with intensive devel- 


opment work; and, then, by following 
this through with truly advanced 
mining and processing methods, 
International Nickel has been able to 
boost output to today’s record levels, 
yet increase proved ore reserves. 


Inco’s full-color sound film—“Mining 
for Nickel”—shows modern explora- 
tion methods. Prints are loaned to 
technical societies, universities, 
industry. Write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 135e, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


©1956, T.1.N.Co., Ine. 


jo, International Nickel 


“Tren Producers of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, 
Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 





UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


whatever goes on 


INDUSTRY-WISE 
in the U. P. west... 
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H... something to consider if you’re thinking 
about a western plant site. 








Throughout the eleven western states where 
Union Pacific operates, we have representatives 
located in the various cities and towns. Through 
their contacts with the press, their membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions, their acquaintance with leading business 
' men, they gain an intimate knowledge of the 
local area. 





Vian i= Mi 





They are familiar with the labor situation, land 
values, the planning of new projects having to do 
| with power, light, water and transportation. In- 
| formation of this nature is funneled back to 
Union Pacific headquarters in Omaha. 


| So, if you are planning to establish a new plant 
in the western territory, we suggest you contact 
your nearest U.P. representative or get in touch 
with us direct. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 409, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








READERS SAY 


Negative Charge 


Sm: The “Market Outlook” column 
by Sidney B. Lurie in Forses’ March 
15 issue might hypnotize some readers 
with too many one-sided facts about 
General Electric. Here are some facts 
that may have been overlooked about 
G.E.’s excellent management: At present 
the ratio of working capital to sales is 
at the lowest level in the company’s his- 
tory. Dividend payout, on the other hand, 
is at the highest rate since 1946. Many 
heavy equipment orders booked by the 
company during early 1955, when the 
industry experienced a price war, aren’t 
expected to prove very profitable. Also, 
in 1956 G.E. will have to pay a full year 
of higher wage and material costs and 
is therefore likely to earn a smaller 
amount on each dollar of sales than it 
has in the last few years. 

On the brighter side, G.E. is inter- 
ested in atomic energy. 


—WARREN EVERHART 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Sm: As a long time subscriber I 
would like to have you clear up the 
controversy created by the letter of 
Mr. Alfred F. Revson, Jr. (Forses, 
May 1). He says that the writer of the 
Burroughs Corp. story (Forses, April 15) 
is in error. I am now thoroughly con- 
fused. Who is correct? 

—DaAnIEL RICHARDELLA 
Altoona, Pa. 


Reader Revson is quite correct. Bur- 
roughs offered one share for each two 
shares of ElectroData, not two for 
one.—Eb. 


Eaton & Kaiser 


Sm: In your article on Cyrus Eaton 
(Forses, May 1) I am amazed that you 
shrank from giving your readers a full 
and accurate picture of the details of 
the Kaiser-Frazer fiasco in which Otis 
& Co. and Mr. Eaton were involved in 


| 1948. 


—Wuitam J. Hupson, Jr. 


| Newport, Rhode Island 


Forses reported at length on the course 
of this suit in its issue of July 1, 1951, 
and in subsequent issues—Eb. 


A Vote for Monopoly 


Sim: Eastman Kodak, if I may borrow 
the phrase, is one of the bluest of blue 
chips. It has had a monopoly on devel- 
oping certain color films, but the con- 
sumer has been benefitted both price- 
wise and by rapid and efficient service. It 
seems to me that the antitrust laws were 
written to protect the people, not a 
handful of film processors. If the people 
could have known of the resultant in- 
efficiency and the increased cost of de- 
veloping film, they would have voted to 
allow Eastman Kodak to continue its 
film developing monopoly. 

—Dr. SHELDON Korn 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Forses, MAY 15, 1956 





The Perils of Gadgetry 


Sm: Bully for the Republic Steel ad 


on the inside front cover of Forses’ | 


May 1 issue which proclaims: “Re- 


public Steel is ready for automotive gas | 


turbine engines.” ... It is pleasing to 
note that some steel companies are pro- 
gressive enough to stand ready with 


materials whenever the automobile com- | 
panies finally decide to make some really | 


worthwhile improvements in their cars. 


All that the public has been offered is | 
more chrome, more medallions and more | 
gadgets. The [car] market wouldn’t be | 


nearly so saturated today if auto-makers 
had offered some genuine improvements. 

—B. L. EIcuer 
Chicago, Ill. 


Smooth Ride 


Sir: I have just been looking at the | 


box entitled “Rough Ride.” (Forses, 
April 15, page 25.) Somehow you over- 
looked the Nickel Plate. For the two 
months period (January-February, 1956) 
our revenues were up 21% and net in- 
come was up 48.6%, which, you will 
observe, is a much better showing than 
was made by any of the other lines, in- 
cluding the Southern and Pocahontas. 
Both [the Nickel Plate’s] gross 
revenues and earnings per share are at 
all time peaks for the first quarter. 
—L. L. WuirTe 
Board Chairman, 
The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Forses’ table showed only a repre- 
sentative group of railroads in various 
parts of the country, did not pretend 
to be a complete roster. Nickel Plate’s 
showing is, however, impressive—Eb. 


Teen-Age Investors 


Sm: | read with interest your May 1 | 
article, “Teaching Economics Effectively” | 
{in which Forses_ describes history | 
teacher Edward Schweikardt’s method | 
of getting his class to chip in on a share 
of American Zinc, learn about free en- | 
terprise through actual participation]. | 
We are doing practically the same thing | 
at the Aspinwall High School, and the 


educational benefits are legion. 
—C. A. SHERMAN 
Supervising Principal, 
Aspinwall Public Schools 
Aspinwall, Pa. 


Principal Sherman’s method and some 
of its results, as he describes them: 
“" . . The only way a student can be 
interested in the stock market and learn 
how corporations operate is to have a 
financial stake in them. An Investment 
Club .. . of seventy-five students... 
was formed and one share of Gulf Oil 
was bought at 88% (it rose to 120 in 
three months). Students . . . have learned 
how our industrial might was formed 
and what keeps it dynamic.” 


Forses, May 15, 1956 


Railroad Co. (Nickel Plate) 





Record industrial expansion reported in 


THE CENTER OF 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Interest in The Center of Industrial America for industrial sites is 
continuing and increasing. 

Ohio Edison’s annual report points out that, in addition to the normal 
increase in new industries enjoyed each year, 25 major industrial com- 
panies announced their intention in 1955 of spending $335,000,000 
in making large expansions or locating sizable branch plants in its 
service area. Included in the list of well diversified plants, with antici- 
pated added employment of 17,500 workers, are manufacturers of 
cement, laundry equipment, steel products and refractory brick, and 
branch plants of three major automobile companies. Construction has 
started on some of these projects ; others will break ground later in 1956. 

All of the territory served by the Ohio Edison System lies within easy 
access of Lake Erie ports. Excellent rail, turnpike and highway facilities 
provide the connecting links. When the St. Lawrence Seaway is com- 
pleted in 1959, these lake ports will become inland seaports tying the 
Great Lakes region to the markets of the world. 

Anticipating the needs of this growing territory and making provision 
for them has kept the System’s construction program at an extremely 
high level each year. Construction expenditures and other property 
additions and improvements amounted to $39,929,000 in 1955. The 
estimate for 1956 is approximately $53,000,000. 

For a copy of Ohio Edison’s annual report, write L.I. Wells, Secretary, 
Akron 8, Ohio. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


General Offices * Akron 8, Ohio 











Pes . mo 


Over one-fourth of the people in the U.S. 
live within range of atomic missiles that 


could be launched in a sneak attack by 


Modern submarines, able to make long voyages 
while completely submerged, and to launch 
nuclear missiles in a sneak attack, are among 
the most sinister weapons of this atomic age. 


To safeguard our nearly twelve thousand miles 
of coastline against sub invaders, the U.S. Navy 
for ten years has patrolled immense areas of 
the ocean, in fair weather and foul, in Lockheed 
P2V Neptunes. Special submarine detection 
gear enables the P2V, despite darkness or fog, 
to pinpoint even submerged subs. And pro- 


ENEMY SUBS! 


A CRUCIAL U.S. DEFENSE PROBLEM 


Official R.A.A.F. photo (below) shows war games “attack” on British sub by Royal Australian Air Force Neptune. (P2V’s are 
in military service for the following friendly countries: Australia, Canada, Great Britain, France, Japan and the Netherlands.) 











gressive modifications of the P2V have kept it 
militarily up to date at lowest cost to the Navy. 
Pound for pound, and dollar for dollar, the 
P2V Neptune is the most formidable patrol 
aircraft bearing the insignia of the U.S. Navy. 


Recently the Navy awarded Lockheed its 24th 
contract for P2V Neptunes—a tribute to Lock- 
heed’s leadership in weapons system manage- 
ment, the development and application of 
electronics, and the design and production of 
long-range patrol aircraft. 


a 


These drawings illustrate the multiple-mission capabilities of the P2V Neptune: 
1 Low-flying P2V’s electronic gear spots submerged sub because its presence distorts 
the earth’s magnetic field. 2 Depth-bombing a submerged sub, 3 torpedoing a surface 
ship or laying mines to disrupt enemy shipping are jobs the P2V can do equally well. 
4 Spotting hurricanes and reporting their velocity and direction are routine but impor- 
tant P2V missions which save human lives and vast sums in property damage. 


Lockheed Missile Research Laboratories 
to Be Built in Stanford’s Industrial Park 


A series of research laboratories will be constructed by Lockheed’s Missile Systems 
Division on a 22-acre site adjacent to Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 
On a nearby site of 275 acres, at Sunnyvale, Lockheed will build extensive new engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and administration facilities. Lockheed’s 3,000 scientists, engineers 
and technicians now developing guided missiles and unmanned aircraft at Van Nuys 
will transfer to Palo Alto and Sunnyvale as rapidly as construction permits 


The proximity of both new sites to Stanford will make the university's outstanding 
academic resources available to Lockheed research teams. And the new laboratory facil- 
ities to be built by Lockheed will provide Stanford scientists with technological tools 
and consulting opportunities hitherto unavailable. 


ATTENTION, STUDENTS WHO DESIRE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREES: Lockheed’s Advanced 
Study Program helps students achieve MS degrees in Mathematics, Electrical and Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Aeronautics and other physical sciences. Write: LOCKHEED MISSILE 
SYSTEMS DIVISION, Van Nuys, Calif. (Below: aerial photo of Stanford campus.) 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR JET LEADERSHIP, TOO 


California Division, Burbank, Calif. 
Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga. 
Missile Systems Division, Van Nuys, Calif. 


Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
AIRCRAFT COR PORATION Lockheed Aircraft Service, Burbank, Calif. 
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SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., W.Y.C. DISTILLED DRY GIN FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 90 PROOF 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE May 2, 1956 


300,000 Shares 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation 
44%% Cumulative Convertible Preference Stock 


($100 Par Value) 


Price $100 per share 


plus accrued dividends from date of delivery 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
nan Ripley Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Union membership drives are stall- 
ing. According to the National Labor 
Relations Board, 2,211 petitions for 
representation elections were filed by 
unions in 1956’s first quarter, 15% 
more than in the like period of 1955 
and a whopping 26% more than in 
1955’s_ last quarter (when AFL 
merged with CIO). But worker reac- 
tion has been surprising. Of 
voting, only 64% were for joining a 
union, poorest showing since the 
board began conducting elections in 
1936. 


those 


Pensions Aplenty. According to latest 
count, more than 14 million per- 
sons 65 years of age or over regularly 
receive pensions under either public 
or private plans—twice the number 
for five years ago. From 28% of folks 
65 or over who received pensions in 
1950, the number last year 
51%. 


rose to 
e 


Seeking a foothold in South Ameri- 
can auto markets, the Russians have 
invaded Argentina. Recently intro- 
duced were the Moskvich, a four-cyl- 
inder sedan (price: $3,570), and the 
MA3-200, a diesel truck (price: 
$7,450). U.S. observers, however, fig- 
ure the Reds have a long 
travel. Biggest roadblocks: 
parts, prohibitive Argentine 
duties. 


road to 
spare 
import 


Public’s taste in auto styling is turn- 
ing toward hardtops and _ station 
wagons. Hardtops, which claimed only 
4% of new car sales in 1950, last year 
accounted for 27%, displacing the 
two-door sedan as the nation’s sec- 
ond most popular style. Station wag- 
ons boosted their share of auto pur- 
chases from 2.3% in 1947 to 9.6% last 
year. Still holding down the top spot: 
the four-door sedan, with 38% of 
sales. 

° * 


Sale of Warner Brothers Pictures 
is reportedly nearing the dotted-line 
stage. A syndicate headed by Toronto 
Financier Lou Chesler and New York 
Broker Charles Allen is ready to put 
up $67 million for the studio. One 
major drawback to the deal: the re- 
luctance of veteran movie mogul 
Harry Warner (who holds about a 
tenth of Warner Brothers shares) to 
fade out of the picture. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 
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THAT’S THE SPIRIT! 


A HEALTHY,"“SHOW ME” SKEPTICISM about the amazing 
industrial opportunities that abound today in the modern 
Southland is certainly understandable. If we didn’t see them 
with our own eyes, we doubt if we’d believe it, either! 


But see them we do, every day, for they are here to see on all 
sides. Plentiful raw materials practically on top of prosperous 
and expanding consumer markets. Dependable, easy-to-train 
manpower near ideal sites for manufacturing. Modern, low cost 
transportation serving a land having ample power and water, 
and a moderate climate the year around. 


Yes, we like spirited skepticism. All we ask is a chance to 
prove what we say is true. Won’t you write us in confidence and 
give us that opportunity? “Look Ahead— Look South!” 


President 








The Southern Serves the South 
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0 SO many jobs so well 


Germ-free Animals. at the Lobuna 
Institute of the University of Notre 
Dame, these Stainless Steel germ-free 
units hold animals that lead a germ- 
free life. The animals are handled with 
the large gloves shown, and valuable 
experiments can be run on creatures 
who eat only sterilized food, and 
breathe sterile air. The Stainless Steel 
tanks are smooth and easy to clean, 
and they will not corrode. 


Withstands 100 Falling Tons. re 
Air Force B-47 Stratojet weighs 100 
tons. When the plane touches down 
onto a runway, it needs the toughest. 
strongest landing gear that money can 
buy. The outer cylinder of each out 
rigger strut is made from USS Shelby 
Seamless Tubing. There are no welds. 
Each tube is pierced from a solid bil- 
let of fine steel. Only steel can do so 
many jobs so well. 


200,000 Squar e Fi eet of Roof! The roof for this huge factory is made from steel roof deck 
welded to the roof purlins. The small crew shown in the picture can install over 8,000 square feet 
in a day. The welded construction protects against wind, bomb blast or earthquakes. 


UNITED STATES STEEL i ccccscc cts nim 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE. .AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 6-1028 


SEE The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


PEACE—HERE, AND TO STAY 


World wars are now passé. Peace as it now exists is 
here to stay. Why? Because world peace no longer 
depends on having a climate of moral “good” prevail, nor 
does it depend on a concert of great powers agreeing not 
to disagree while they jointly whack up the spoils as in 
pre-World War I days. Nor does it 
depend on the fragile unanimity or 
facsimile thereof in a League of Na- 
tions or a United Nations. The scien- 
tists have wrought the miracle, where 
men of good will, where the Machia- 
vellis and the Pax Romana boys have 
all failed. 

The atom bomb quite promptly 

Scien Gene Be ended the last war; its offspring, the 
Hard... hydrogen bomb, makes a future world 
conflict by those who possess it utterly fruitless, utterly 
pointless. To have it is to know it. The Russian change 
of pitch from bayonet to barnstorm vodka-toasting should 
be proof enough even to the cynics. The Messrs. Khrush 
and Bulge have not changed their nature or their objec- 
tives, but future conquering they well realize must now 
be done with the strategy of a cold war. The hot stuff 
is too hot even for the aggressor. 

So long as the United States keeps its “military posture,” 
i.e., the capacity to retaliate by being able to lob back to 
the country of origin hydrogen bomb for hydrogen bomb, 
the safety of our own country and the free world is as- 
sured against the old-fashioned assault of thundering 
tanks and marching men. Not long ago I heard Thomas 
E. Dewey in a brilliant speech at a New Jersey advertis- 
ing club luncheon discuss this point and its impact spe- 
cifically on the countries of the Middle and Far East. As 
the former New York Governor and twice Republican 
candidate for President suggested, the United States 
should now concentrate abroad on winning the cold war 
with new weapons, not military ones. We should not in- 
sist on making the new nations of the world over in our 
image; we should understand that the economic facts of 
life as yet make the democracy we know impossible for 
these new nations. They need sympathetic understand- 
ing; they deserve our patience; we should extend our help 
when asked, not in the form of a Washington-conceived 
blueprint for their betterment, but in the ways that their 
leaders, and they, feel will most help them. If these coun- 
tries don’t want what we think they should have, let’s not 


Thomas E. Dewey 


force it on them. Mr. Dewey pointed out that despite 
the greatest good will in the world on our part, it takes 
time for people to learn to trust the intentions of a great 
world power when they have for decades and, in 
some instances, centuries, been exploited by colonialism. 

To insure the peace, we need only The Bomb 
maintain our capacity to retaliate. 

Under President Eisenhower the na- 

tion has as its head a man who is 

uniquely equipped to understand the 

need and supervise its fulfillment. 

Despite the partisan caterwaulings 

which are the inevitable accompani- 

ment of an election year, few doubt 

that we are basically prepared, that wintew 2 
militarily we are indeed on the ball. It is fortunate that 
the Russians are more aware of this than some Demo- 
cratic party spokesmen. 

We can concentrate more than ever before on the war 
of ideas and ideals where we have often bumbled and 
fumbled. We are learning the hard way that it is not 
good enough simply to want to do good. 

In a sense we are at the sort of millennium that should 
be meat and potatoes for a nation that has no interest in 
militarism and conquest. We are in a position of world 
leadership—the first time in history—when hot wars em- 
bracing the globe are out the window. We are in a posi- 
tion of world leadership when ideas and understanding 
can be tested throughout the world. 

But it is a far tougher struggle than most people had 
imagined. 


War Out the 


x 
A CRITICAL SHORTAGE 


The nation’s shortage of engineers and scientists grows 
more critical every month. Very soon, at both the federal 
and state level, the problem must be tackled with vigor 
and foresight. Highly trained men in these fields cannot 
be punched out by an overnight production miracle. 

Since 1947 the number of scientists and engineers em- 
ployed has gone from 575,000 to 900,000, the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank points out in a survey of the problem. 
Engineers now start at $400 a month in contrast to less 
than $250 nine years ago. It is estimated that there is a 
current need for 45,000 engineers a year. We graduate 
only 23,000. Four hundred men trained as nuclear scien- 
tists graduate each year. Twelve hundred are needed. 





The most challenging aspect of the problem lies in the 
fact that today only 16% of university students major in 
science or engineering, down 25% since 1950, while 
in Russia over one third of all students major in science. 
On the secondary level, less than one half of our high 
schools give any courses in physics and chemistry. In 
Russia over 40% of all high school training is in science. 
The Reds graduate 50,000 more engineers and scientists 
today than we do and the differential is being widened. 

Quite aside from the vital defense need aspects of more 
engineers and scientists, our continued economic progress 
is closely geared to men trained in these fields. Every 
major company is allocating increasingly substantial por- 
tions of its budget to research, for out of their labora- 
tories come the new products and new techniques which 
have doubled and redoubled markets and sales. 

From any point of view we -cannot afford to dawdle 
over the problem. If we were to embark tomorrow on a 
well-conceived plan for a solution, it would still take 
literally years to be fully resultful. Under the circum- 
stances, we had better get going—and promptly. 


x 
RATING ANNUAL REPORTS 


Forses for many years used to “rate” annual reports, 
scoring them on presentation, financial data, and general 
information. We had two objectives in mind: first, to 
encourage more companies to recognize the importance 
of doing a first-rate job with their reports; and, secondly, 
to hammer home by specific scores and specific reasons 
the best way to do the job. 

This is annual report time once again with hundreds 
coming across the editors’ desks, and a few observations 
about this year’s crop are in order. For one thing, the 
year’s Reports are more uniformly attractive than ever 
before. Only a handful reflect management indifference 
to the company’s owners, with a shoddy, inadequate, 
unimaginative publication. 

A large number in typography, illustration, charts and 
presentation compare favorably with the best products 
of the magazine and publishing field. They are written 
to attract and to inform the stockholder. It took a long 
time to convince managements that the annual report 
could both satisfy the professional analyst with full, com- 
prehensive statistics and at the same time do a selling 

job for the company with the share- 
holder. True, too many over-emphasize 
huckstering—pretty pictures of prod- 
ucts with constant repetition of the 
theme that if the stockholder buys 
them it will help his dividends. An 
encouraging number, however, frankly 
discuss the company’s problems and 
prospects in a clear and sensible man- 
ner with the shareholder, thus en- 
couraging a full | identity of interest. I asked our various 
industry editors to select the tops in their field. Forses’ 
metals man singled out Aluminium, Ltd’s. His reason: a 
cover which neatly demonstrated the attractiveness of 
aluminum, good makeup, and a wealth of statistics for the 
analytically-minded. Though it lacked color and charts, the 
Aluminium, Ltd. report more than made up for it by plenty 
of facts and good taste. 

Some whole industries stood out. Steel, making a con- 

certed drive to win back investor respect after the dismal 
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Thirties, is one of them. Out of an excellent lot, Forses’ 
steel editor selected Jones & Laughlin’s as the most 
appealing. 

Another industry that got high marks was the capital- 
hungry utility industry. As a group, utility reports tend 
to have what Forses looks for in annual reports: a com- 
bination of good presentation and a wealth of infor- 
mation. Forses’ utility editor tended to favor the Northern 
States Power report, but gave a good score to such compa- 
nies as Oklahoma Gas & Electric, Day- 
ton Power & Light, Citizens Utilities. 

With a couple of exceptions, the 
railway industry, too, stood high. 

Forses’ rail editor, however, criticized 

the New York Central for omitting 

“statistical detail necessary to form 

any real evaluation of the company’s 

performance on such crucial questions 

as deferred maintenance.” He thought 

Illinois Central’s report rated first prize among the rail 
reports he has seen so far. 

For almost universal attractiveness, no industry puts 
out better annual reports than the oil companies (excep- 
tion: Sunray-Midcontinent). But oil, too, had a standout 
annual report: Standard Oil of Indiana. For its restrained 
but understandable presentation, its excellent market 
map and its detailed wealth of statistics, Standard of 

Indiana’s report is probably the best 

annual report that has passed through 

Forses’ mailbags so far this year. 

Forses’ machinery and rail equip- 

ment editor noted that a corporation 

need not necessarily spend a great 

deal of money to turn out a useful 

annual report. He praises American 

Brake Shoe’s simple, unadorned re- 

port for its “detailed analysis, its 

historical summary, its helpful graphs. Though not a 
beautiful report, it is neat and attractive.” 

In a generally excellent group of chemical industry 
reports, Hercules stood out for the depth and excellence 
of its statistics and information, although it lags from the 
point of view of presentation. Koppers Co.’s is excellent 
from every point of view. Allied Chemical’s is fine, too. 

A sterling example of how the fiscal aspects of a com- 
pany can be made understandable is contained in GE’s 
clear, well-written financial review. 

This year, like every other year, 
produced its regular crop of inade- 
quate reports. Once again Texas Gulf 
Sulphur saw fit to tell its stockholders 
less than nothing. This was the more 
inexcusable by comparison with Free- 
port Sulphur’s excellent little effort. 

General Railway Signal did little 
better. Raybestos-Manhattan and 
American Bank Note were a couple of other laggards. 
Here are some of the other reports cited by Forses’ 
editors as among the more outstanding reports: 
International Paper 
International Harvester 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Colgate-Palmolive RCA 
Monsanto Chemical American Tobacco 
Lockheed Aircraft 


National Dairy 
Charles Pfizer 
Abbott Laboratories 
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CANADIAN SIROCCO CO LTo. KEWANEE 


ROSS OF CANADA. LTO 


“par excellence” 


-..use any one and get American-Stardard quality 


Every one of the divisions whose trade- 
mark appears above is a quality-minded 
organization. You may have bought prod- 
ucts from some of them, sold raw materials 
to others, known still others—for all belong 
to the American-Standard family. 

The products these divisions and com- 
panies make vary widely. They range from 


huge heating and air conditioning systems 
for industriai plants to trim units to cool 
and heat homes... from component parts 
for atomic reactor systems to thermostatic 
mixing valves for automatic washing 
machines...from the most efficient 
kitchens to beautiful bathrooms .. . from 
giant blowers to circulate air through fac- 


tories to fluid drives for the smooth trans- 
mission of industrial power. 

No matter how varied these products 
may be, every one is a quality product... 
an American-Standard quality product. 

Next time you need a product for home 
or industry, call one of the divisions or com- 
panies that make up Aerican- Standard. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 








STANDARD SANITARY & DOMINION RADIATOR, LTO 


Waltonal Machines save us $843,000 a year... 


Return 133% annually on the investment” 
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HILTON HOTELS, world’s leading hotel group, reports: 


“Giving guests the best possible service, in 
every way, is Hilton Hotels Corporation’s 
mdést important aim. As part of this pro- 
gram, we have installed National Systems 
in Hilton and Statler Hotels around the 
world. 

“These Nationals not only help us give 
better service, but it is estimated that, com- 
pared with former methods, they save about 
$843,000 a year, an annual return of about 
133% on the investment. 

“National Accounting Machines at Hilton 
and Statler front-desks keep guests’ ac- 
counts posted up to the minute and ready 
when the guest checks out. These, and our 


other National Accounting Machines, also 
provide our hotels automatically with valu- 
able information from their various depart- 
ments, thus further promoting efficient guest 
service. 

“National Food-Beverage Machines and 
Cash Registers speed service to guests while 
giving firm control that enforces accuracy 
in handling all transactions. And National 
Adding Machines, too, repay their cost 
many times in saving of time and effort.” 


Ke tex Treasurer and Comptroller 


HILTON HOTELS CORPORATION 


THE NATIONAL CASH BEGISTER COMPANY, pvarron 9, on10 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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HILTON HOTELS IN THE U. 5S. 


EASTERN DIVISION—IiIn New York City: 
The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The New 
Yorker and The Statler. in Washington, 
D. C.: The Statler. In Boston: The Statler. in 
Buffalo: The Statler. in Hartford: The Statler. 


CENTRAL DIVISION—iIn Chicago: The 
Conrad Hilton and The Palmer House. In 
Detroit: The Statler. In Cleveland: The 
Statier. In Columbus: The Deshier Hilton. 
in Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore. in St. 
Lovis: The Statler. 


WESTERN DIVISION—in Beverly Hills: 
The Beverly Hilton. In Los Angeles: The 
Stotier. In Houston: The Shamrock Hilton. 
In Dallas: The Statler Hilton. In Fort 
Worth: Hilton Hotel. In El Paso: Hilton 
Hotel. in Albuquerque: Hilton Hotel. In 
Chihuchva, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. 


HILTON INTERNATIONAL 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe 
Hilton. In Madrid, Spain: The Casteliang 
Hilton. In Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul 
Hilton. Hilton hotels under construction 
int Mexico City and Acapulco, Mexico; 
Hevene, Cuba; Montreal, Canada and 
Cairo, Egypt; Under contract in Rome, 
italy, and West Berlin, Germany. 
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ALUMINUM 


THE BRIGHTEST METAL 


Pushed by demand, pulled by potential, the alumi- 
num producers plan to hike output 50% by 1960. 
But there are some snags along the path to plenty. 


No group of stocks chased each other 
across Wall Street’s tickers last month 
with more haste or more conviction 
than those of the nation’s Big Four 
aluminum producers. And no other 
equities caught more interested eyes 
among investors than AA (Aluminum 
Co. of America), ALI (Aluminium, 
Ltd.), RLM (Reynolds Metals) and 
KLU (Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal). They seemed to know only one 
direction—up; and one speed—fast. 
One of them, Reynolds, soared from 
65 to 85 in barely more than a week, 
and the others did nearly as well. 

The Bulls. Everything combined to 
give the aluminum companies the 
glint of gold-plated glamour. For one 
thing, each of the Big Four aluminum 
producers posted gilt-edged first- 
quarter sales and earnings reports, 
topping by far even their record 
showings on both counts last year. 
From Alcoa, the world’s biggest pro- 
ducer, came news of a 14.2% boost in 
net. From Aluminium, the number 
two producer, came an even loftier 
report: net up 15.4% despite severe 
hydroelectric water shortages and 
landslides, which knocked out some 
capacity. But the stars of the show 
by far were Reynolds and Kaiser. 
Setting the pace, Reynolds’ net was 
up a whopping 58%, with Kaiser (re- 
porting for its February quarter) 
fairly close behind with a 37.5% gain. 

But the thing that sparked most in- 
vestors’ imaginations was a climax in 
the rapid-fire announcements by the 
aluminum producers of soaring de- 
mand and ambitious expansion plans. 
In the first quarter alone, industry 
spokesmen reported, the aluminum 
companies poured out 419,098 tons of 
the white metal, more than in all of 
1946 and, on an annual basis, 7.5% 
more than in 1955. One by one, the 
Big Four topped each other’s an- 
nouncements of huge new expansion 
plans. They added up by mid-month 
to a 50% hike in present aluminum 
ingot capacity by 1960, and there were 
signs that more such big announce- 
ments were still to come. 

The plain fact was that although 
U.S. producers have invested a stag- 
gering $1.6 billion in new aluminum 
capacity since World War II, supply 
has not yet caught up with demand 
by far. Already this year 75,000 tons 
of new capacity have gone into pro- 
duction, and by year’s end over 206,- 
000 tons of new capacity will be in 
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place—more than the entire indus- 
try’s output in 1940. But many a 
would-be manufacturer with a hank- 
ering to use the U.S.’ second most 
plentiful metal (after steel) has had 
to hold off for want of any assurance 
that he can get his needs filled in the 
foreseeable future. Among them: 

e Automakers, who last year used 
an average of 35 pounds of aluminum 
in each car that rolled off Detroit’s 
assembly lines (vs. 10 pounds in 
1946). Predicts Chevrolet’s chief en- 
gineer, E. N. Cole: 1006 pounds of 
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aluminum in each car by 1970, 200 
pounds by 1980. Engine blocks alone, 
which General Motors and Ford are 
now beginning to make out of alumi- 
num, could, as Henry Kaiser is al- 
ways fond of pointing out, absorb the 
aluminum industry’s entire present 
output. 

© Utilities, which by 1960 will need 
820,000 tons of aluminum. Aluminum 
men stress that not only is their metal 
cheaper (24.5¢ vs. 46c per pound for 
copper), but that one pound of alumi- 
num does the electrical chores of two 
pounds of copper. Just two months 
ago, big Pacific Gas & Electric made 
news by announcing a contract with 
Alcoa to replace 145 miles of trans- 
mission line with aluminum. By 
scrapping and selling the copper, 
PG&E not only will pay for the alumi- 
num to replace it, but wind up with 
an estimated $150,000 profit. 

e Building materials makers, al- 
ready the largest consumers of alumi- 
num, who this year will take some 
15% more of the metal than last year. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST ALUMINUM INGOT: 
potlines require huge investment .. 
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ALCOA’S WILSON 


ALUMINIUM’S DAVIS 


REYNOLDS’ REYNOLDS 


KAISER’S KAISER: 
a bandwagon psychology 


e The booming truck and railroad 
equipment industries, which are rap- 
idly switching to aluminum to take 
advantage of fuel-saving lower 
weights. 

End in Sight? Such thoughts as 
these have crystallized in an array of 
growth statistics which even alumi- 
num men view with awe. In fact, few 
within the industry last month were 
any less bullish on aluminum’s future 
than were aluminum-struck inves- 
tors themselves. One Reynolds’ vice- 
president, for example, confidently 
predicted that by 1965 U.S. aluminum 
output would reach 4,000,000 tons. 

Perhaps it will. But as one of the 
industry’s shrewdest pundits, Irving 
White (“Chief”) Wilson, Alcoa’s 65- 
year-old president, pointed out last 
month, it is not likely to get there in 
one smooth-sloping upward curve. “It 
will not be too long,” he observed 
quietly, “before we begin to see some 
keen competition.” His observation 
is not without some grounding in re- 
cent history. Even despite the over-all 
condition of short supply that has 
prevailed in aluminum since World 
War II, there have been brief sur- 
pluses in 1947, 1949 and 1954. Adds 
Wilson: “The curve will have to start 
bending over one of these times. We 
are not entitled to think we can go on 
ad infinitum without some letdown. 
Any basic material like aluminum 
drops further in a decline and rises 
more in a boom.” 

Nevertheless, Wilson is fundamen- 
tally optimistic about aluminum’s 
future. Says he: “As far as we can 
see, which is 1960, we see aluminum’s 
growth continuing without any major 
letup. Beyond that, I wish someone 
would tell me what’s going to hap- 
pen.” 

Bandwagon. Right now many a fab- 
ricator is feeling the pinch of under- 
supply. Thus it is no wonder that the 
industry is expansion-minded: the 
pleas of such disappointed customers 
are hardly calculated to make it oth- 
erwise. They have also, not-unnat- 
urally, attracted newcomers to the 
business among some of the most po- 
tent corporate powers in the land. 
Among them: Anaconda, which al- 
ready has 60,000 tons of new ingot 
capacity in place, probably the fore- 
runner of more eventually; Olin Ma- 
thieson, which is planning an equal 
amount; Harvey Machine, which has 
54,000 tons planned; and British 
Aluminium, Ltd. which has drafted a 
$130-million, five-year plan to build 
160,000 tons capacity at Baie Comeau, 
Quebec, the first 40,000 tons of which 
is to get into production early in 1957. 

But the most important sharers of 
the industry’s present bandwagon 
psychology are the Big Four pro- 
ducers themselves. Among their an- 
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nounced expansion plans: 

@ Alcoa will build a new $80-mil- 
lion smelter in the coal-rich Ohio 
River Valley near Evansville, Indi- 
ana, which will boost its basic alumi- 
num capacity by 150,000 tons, or 20%, 
to 942,500 tons. Scheduled first pro- 
duction: fall of 1957. The plant un- 
derscores Alcoa’s conviction that 
nearby coal will produce cheap elec- 
tricity, hence economical aluminum. 
(Alcoa already has one plant at 
Rockdale, Texas which uses hard 
fuel—lignite). 

Other Alcoa projects: an 86,000-ton 
smelter expansion at its Texas and 
Washington plants; a $45-million 
alumina plant to be built at Point 
Comfort, Texas, which will get into 
production in early 1958. Alcoa’s 
1950-55 capital outlays: $544 million. 


Present Output & Future Plans 


ingot New Capacity 
Capacity Planned or in 
Company as of 12/31/55 Construction 
(tons) (tons) 
Alcoa 706,500 236,000 
(31.3%) 
Aluminium 650,000 350,000 
(28.8%) 
Reynolds 414,500 145,500 
(18.3%) 
Kaiser 428,200 253,800 
(19.0%) 


Anaconda 60,000 
(2.6%) 
Olin Mathieson none 
Harvey none 
Brit. Alum. none 











e Aluminium, whose 40-year-old 
president, Nathanael V. Davis, frank- 
ly aims to make his company the 
world’s largest aluminum producer 
by 1960, plans a $180-million expan- 
sion at his Kitimat plant in British 
Columbia by 1959. So far this year, 
Aluminium has completed an addi- 
tional 30,000-ton potline at Kitimat, 
bringing its capacity up to 120,000 
tons. By year’s end, Davis expects 
another 82,000 tons of new capacity to 
be in place, including 22,000 tons at 
Isle Maligne, Quebec, due to go into 
operation in July. Aluminium’s 1950- 
55 outlays: $554 million. 

Also announced late last month by 
Aluminium: a $250-million hydroelec- 
tric project on the Paribonca River in 
Northern Quebec, intended to sup- 
port a minimum of 150,000 tons of new 
smelting capacity. 

e Reynolds also announced a big 
smelter project: an $80-million re- 
duction plant at Listerhill, Alabama, 
with a capacity of 100,000 tons. Rey- 
nolds’ target for 1958: 565,000 tons 
capacity. It is also reported to be 
planning to enter Quebec with a $100- 
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Sales Net 


———- millions ———-— 





Alcoa* $845.0 


Aluminium* 412.1 
Reynolds* 384.9 


Kaisert 314.0 


*Based on year ended Dec. 31, 1956. 
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million plant at Baie Comeau, cap- 
able of producing 100,000 tons of ingot 
a year. Big advantage: an estimated 
investment of $1,000 per ton capacity, 
vs. the current $1,500 average. 

Also underway by Reynolds, 50% 
expansion at its La Quinta alumina 
plant. Costs: $30 million. 

e Kaiser announced a month ago 
a $170-million expansion program to 
boost capacity at its Chalmette, Lou- 
isiana plant, already the U.S.’ largest 
by 27,000 tons to 247,500 tons. It also 
has underway a new reduction plant 
at Ravenswood, West Virginia, and 
additions to its Tacoma and Mead, 
Washington plants. 

Unready Money. The big question, 


however, was not whether to expand 
but how to finance it. Observed Rey- 


nolds Metals’ President Richard S. 
Reynolds, Jr., who recently com- 
pleted a $115-million financing deal: 
“The task of financing new capacity 
has become increasingly difficult.” 
But difficult or not, one after another 
the Big Four aluminum producers 
have gone to the well for new money. 
Last month, Kaiser went into the 
market for $150 million. Alcoa esti- 
mates that it will have to borrow $150 
million next year. 

How long they will be able to get 


the cash they need is an uncertain 
question. But one thing is sure: it 
will become increasingly difficult. For 
one thing, the aluminum companies 
are already deep in debt (see table). 
For another, all the U.S. producers 
have been amortizing large sums for 
new plant already built under certifi- 
cates of necessity. Thus their tax bill 
will weigh more heavily in future 
years than it does now. 

Shape of Profits. Another item Wall 
Street’s moneymen are casting a 
sharp eye on is the Big Four’s fabri- 
cating business. By any standard, the 
biggest money in aluminum is made 
not by producing ingots, but in roll- 
ing them into semi-finished or fin- 
ished forms, such as foil, sheets, bars, 
tubes. The reason is obvious: it re- 
quires a far smaller capital outlay. 

Except for Aluminium all of the 
major aluminum producers are big 
fabricators. Thus Alcoa last year sold 
$634-million worth of fabricated alu- 
minum, compared with only $112- 
million worth of raw metal. As maker 
of Wear Ever kitchenware, it is the 
U. S.’ largest pot & pan manufacturer. 
Likewise Reynolds’ sales of fabrica- 
tions ($301.7 million in 1955) far out- 
ran its sales of primary metal ($72.8 
million). Kaiser is also a big fabricator. 





THEIR DEBT LOAD 


“We started,” remarks Alcoa’s Wil- 
son, “as a smelter. But we found that 
nobody wanted pig aluminum.” 
Thanks to that push into fabrication, 
Alcoa is now able to report 12.6c pre- 
tax profit per pound of its pig output, 
vs. 7.8c for Aluminium, 8.lc for Rey- 
nolds, and 9c for Kaiser. Actually, the 
big surprise here is Reynolds, the in- 
dustry’s leading missionary for new 
types of aluminum fabrication. Its 
zeal, has sometimes led it into prod- 
ucts that produced at a loss. 

Mold of competition. Yet the U. S.’ 
Big Three’s very dependence on 
fabricating profits arouses more than 
a little concern in Wall Street. The 
same factors that make it profitable 
also make it easy for outsiders to 
plunge into. Already more than 
24,000 independent fabricators have 
sprung up. As supplies of ingot ease, 
more competition can be expected. 

Basic Decision. Until very recently, 
the industry also faced another cru- 
cial decision: whether further to ex- 
pand primary aluminum production 
within the U. S., or whether to con- 
centrate on fabrication, importing 
their additional needed ingots from 
Aluminium. With the industry’s re- 
cent expansion announcement, that 
decision has now been made—for a 
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Alcoa* 


Aluminium* 359.5 


Reynolds* 226.0 
Kaisert 153.9 


*Based on year ended Dec. 31, 1956. 
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time at least. But there still remains 
a fundamental question: whether 
U. S. producers can continue in- 
definitely to locate future ingot ca- 
pacity in the U.S. 

For one thing, it turns on the 
question of power costs. To smelt one 
pound of aluminum requires about 10 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

Until recently cheap hydroelectric 
power was available in the U. S.; to- 
day, however, there are virtually no 
great undeveloped hydroelectric sites 
left in the nation. Currently the aver- 
age rate for electricity to aluminum 
smelters is 34% mills per kwh, or 3.5c 
per pound. One alternative to hydro- 
electric power is natural gas, used by 
Reynolds’ southern reduction plants. 
But the price of gas is rising. 

Thus some economists have sug- 
gested that primary aluminum pro- 
duction in the U. S. should not be 
further expanded; that instead the 
U. S. should import cheap aluminum 
from Canada, where potential low- 
cost hydroelectric power is abundant. 
But U. S. primary metal producers 
argue otherwise. Steam plants, using 
coal as fuel, they say, are now efficient 
enough to generate current at under 
3 mills per kwh on a 25-year de- 
preciation payout. Moreover, they 
point out, their transportation costs 
now exceed their power costs. 

It is still open to question whether 
this is a sufficient answer. Every in- 
dication is that coal costs are head- 
ing up. Moreover, it takes 10 tons of 
coal and four tons of bauxite to make 
1 ton of alumina, and 2 tons of 
alumina to make 1 ton of aluminum 
pig. Yet water shipment of the ore 
itself is cheap even to Canada. 

Ups & Downs? As some aluminum 
men admit privately, the big test of 
their industry’s ambitious expansion 
plans will come in 1958-59, when 
aluminum ingot will probably no 
longer be in short supply. Also, much 
of the new plant built under certifi- 
cates of necessity will be paid off for 
tax purposes—but not in fact. 

This summer there is likely to be 
an increase in the Big Three’s costs. 
Aluminum wage rates generally fol- 
low the steel pattern, and steel wage 
talks commence June 30. Probable 
outcome: a stiff boost in wages. 

These events are hardly likely to 
weigh heavily for or against the alu- 
minum producers’ future prosperity, 
assuming a long-continued high pla- 
teau in the U. S.’ economy. But any 
form of recession in the last half of 
the decade could produce quite a dif- 
ferent story. For the aluminum pro- 
ducers carry heavy debt loads, and 
their earnings are thus highly lever- 
aged. In Wall Street, as in astronomy, 
the star that rises fastest is likely also 
to decline the fastest. 
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STANDARD 
BEARER 


With 17% of the free world’s 

oil market, Jersey Standard 

sets the pace for other oil- 

men. This year it is moving 
even faster. 


WirTH revenues last year of $6,4149 
million, gigantic Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey)* ranks as the nation’s 
second-largest corporation after Gen- 
eral Motors. But more impressive 
than Jersey Standard’s size is its 
growth record. Since 1946, its earn- 
ings have more than tripled; last year 
alone they soared from $584.9 million 
to $709.3 million. 

Last month Jersey Standard’s 61- 
year-old Chairman Eugene Holman 
made it crystal clear that his man- 
agement does not mean to stop there. 
In the quarter just ended, Holman re- 
ported, Jersey earned an estimated 
$205 million, against $177 million in 
the same months of 1955. 

Through such affiliates as Creole 
Petroleum, which contributed $261.8 
million to the parent company in divi- 
dends last year, and Humble Oil 
($72.6 million in dividends), Jersey 
Standard counts an estimated 17% of 
the non-Communist oil market as its 
own, and it means to hold on to it. 
Thus, Holman, who estimates that the 
market for oil will rise 4% this year 
in the U.S. and 8% abroad, reported 
last month that he has deducted $46 
million from March quarter earnings 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
625g; low, 4942. Dividend (1955): $1.50. Indi- 
cated 1956 pzou: $2. Earnings per share 
(1955): $3.61. Ticker symbol: J 


alone to fund Jersey Standard’s con- 
tinuing search for new oil reserves. 
In all, Jersey Standard will spend 
$1.1 billion this year to bring in new 
oil wells and expand existing facili- 
ties. Last year’s outlay: $860 million. 
But this is just the beginning of the 
quest. In addition, Jersey Standard 
will pick up the tab for sme $100 
million worth of oil-hunting by such 
non-consolidated affiliates as the Ara- 
bian American Oil Co., a big Saudi 
Arabian producer 30% owned by Jer- 
sey Standard. 


RAILROADS 


BEAT THE DEVIL 


The 





Southern Pacific has 


done it again. 


Some 30 years ago, when railroads 
viewed truckers only slightly less 
cordially than they do airline sub- 
sidies today, the venerable Southern 
Pacific Co.* shattered industry tradi- 
tion by setting up a trucking subsid- 
iary to woo onto its own wheels the 
traffic it couldn’t lure back to its rails. 

Last month, the Espee’s bustling, 
broad-gauged president, Donald J. 
Russell, 56, made an almost equally 
unorthodox break with musty rail- 
road tradition. He did it by signing 
an agreement with, of all things, three 
airlines—American, Slick and United 
—to provide integrated truck-air 
freight service between the Espee’s 
Pacific coast territory and the rest of 
the U.S. 

Under the 


new agreement, the 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
587%; low, 515g. Dividend (1955) : $3. Indicated 
1956 payout: $3. Earnings per share: $6.22 
Ticker symbol: SX. 


MARINE OIL TERMINAL AT RAS TANURA (SAUDI ARABIA): 


$1 billion is only the beginning 
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Southern Pacific will solicit freight 
for the airlines, while the airlines 
will in turn solicit freight for the rail- 
road. To Russell, the prospects were 
so positively enchanting that he had 
already started dickering with at 
least two other companies to extend 
the service. 

Russell had no patience with howls 
that the Southern Pacific had be- 
trayed the rest of the rail industry to 
one of its bitterest enemies. Snapped 
he: “We haven’t betrayed anybody. 
Some traffic’s going to move by air- 
freight anyway. Nobody can _ stop 
that, and we may as well get the 
business ourselves.” 


AIRCRAFT 


ABOUT FACE 


When Curtiss-Wright said 

“No!” to Studebaker-Packard 

merger rumors, Detroit was 
not entirely convinced. 


A.mosT since the day he quit his job 
as Ford Motor Co.’s director of man- 
ufacturing engineering back in 1949, 
gravel-voiced Roy Hurley, chairman- 
president of $227-million (assets) 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.,* has _ been 
singing a doleful anthem. The aircraft 
industry, he has tirelessly intoned, 
gets short-changed, in effect, every 
time it takes on a government con- 
tract. In his first five years as Curtiss- 
Wright’s boss, Hurley squeezed out a 
thin 3.4c profit from each dollar of 
sales building aircraft engines and 
propellers for the Pentagon. While 
ex-automan Hurley twisted in envy, 
General Motors, the great bulk of 
whose products landed on the civilian 
market, pocketed a comparatively 
enviable 8.6c. 

Sympathy. To all who would listen, 
Hurley told how he missed Detroit’s 
free-wheeling competition, its pio- 
neering and its potentially rich re- 
wards. But when the rumor circu- 
lated through Wall Street last month 
that merger-minded Roy Hurley was 
mulling over a decision to climb into 
the driver’s seat of Studebaker- 
Packard Corp., Hurley denied it with 
surprising vehemence. Not only was 
Studebaker-Packard up to its hub- 
caps in financial grief, but its $29.7- 
million loss in 1955 would have all but 
neutralized Curtiss-Wright’s record 
$35.1-million profit. Ex-automan or 
not, Hurley was not disposed to let 
past loyalties lead him into a fiscal 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high. 
3514; low, 2634. Dividend (1955): $1.60 plus 
15c extra. Indicated 1956 payout: 50c quar- 
terly. Earnings per share (1955) : $4.74. Ticker 
symbol: CW 
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% Net Profits to Sales 


SMASHING THE 
PROFIT BARRIER 





Curtiss-Wright squeezed 25% more 
profit from each sales dollar than 
did its big aircraft brethren in the 
five years through 1954. Last year 
Curtiss-Wright left the others even 
further behind in the important meas- 
- ure of profitability. 
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bear-trap. He sympathized with 
Studebaker-Packard, he told Curtiss- 
Wright’s stockholders last month. 
He would even like to pitch in and 
help. But merge? “No,” said Hurley, 
that would be out of the question. 

The fact was that Hurley already 
had loosened the Pentagon’s strings 
on Curtiss-Wright’s treasury. Dur- 
ing the past few years, he has un- 
ceremoniously pushed Curtiss-Wright 
into product lines far removed from 
either Detroit or the Pentagon. Last 
year its non-military sales (plastics, 
precision clutches, textile spindles, 
commercial airplane engines and 
propellers) accounted for a lusty 40% 
of its net profits. As a result, Curtiss- 
Wright rode out the year with almost 
7e of every sales dollar tucked away 
in its cash-box. Most planemakers 
failed to do even half as well (see 
chart). 

Altitude. Today Hurley is the envy 
of most aircraft men. In assets, Cur- 
tiss-Wright ranks only seventh in the 
aircraft industry. In sales (1955 gross: 
$509 million) it places no better than 
eighth. But in profits, not another 
planemaker anywhere has been able 
to match Roy Hurley’s remarkably 
swift wonderworking. 

On a 41% smaller gross than mighty 
Douglas Aircraft, Hurley last year 
racked up a 20% higher profit. Fur- 
thermore, Hurley had maneuvered 
Curtiss-Wright into a position where 
it was racking up $6.54 in sales for 
each dollar invested in gross plant. 


The closest automaker was Chrysle1 
with $3.68. The two most prosperous 
automakers, Ford ($3.11) and GM 
($2.88), were well below that. 

So when Hurley walked into Cur- 
tiss-Wright’s annual meeting 
month, he could say proudly that 
Curtiss-Wright was flying higher 
than ever. No less than 50% of its 
“very satisfactory” first-quarter prof- 
its came from its non-military prod- 
ucts. Detroit, however, was far 
convinced that Roy Hurley 
meant it when he said “no” to Stu- 
debaker-Packard. But one thing 
was certain: in any potential merge: 
or deal, prosperous Curtiss-Wright 
would end up firmly in the driver's 
seat 
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PUBLISHING 





COMEBACK 


For the sick man of U.S. 
publishing, Crowell-Collier is 
showing amazing signs of 


good health. 


At the birthday-cake building on 
Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue which the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.* calls 
home, it was a question of who was 
minding the store. President Paul 
Clifford Smith and most of his first 
team of executives were 3,000 miles 
away in Los Angeles, ostensibly look- 
ing over the spanking new building 
there which houses Crowell-Collier’s 
West Coast editorial-advertising ac- 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956): high, 97%: low, 634. Dividends 
(1955): none. Indicated 1956 payout: none 
Earnings per share (1955): 50c. Ticker sym- 
bol: CRW 


COLLIER’S SMITH: 
a stopover in Chicago 
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tivities. Actually they had more press- 
ing business. 

Corporate Doctor. Having doctored 
the big publishing house (Collier’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Ameri- 
can) back from financial anemia to 
much improved—if not buoyant— 
health, Smith was ready for some 
ambitious expansion. 

Just a few years ago, expansion 
was the farthest thing from Crowell- 
Collier’s corporate thinking. Collier’s 
magazine alone was losing $400,000 
a month and some Wall Streeters were 
gloomily dusting off the company’s 
obituary. Then, last year, Paul Smith 
left his job as manager of the San 
Francisco Chronicle to try his hand at 
curing ailing Crowell-Collier. 

Unlike many another highly-publi- 
cized “wonder boy” of business, earn- 
est Paul Smith, 47, made good. After 
losing $2.59 a share in 1953 and $1.56 
in 1954, Crowell-Collier ended 1955 
with a profit of $774,000. That sum 
worked out to a small but satisfying 
50c a share. 

In magazine advertising, circulation 
and the all-important book publishing 
division there was a healthful glow to 
Collier’s complexion. Even Collier’s 
itself, the company’s once ailing key- 
stone publication, showed a profit for 
the second and third quarters of the 
year. “Of this,” said President Smith, 
“T am proud.” 

Next Move. By last month, Presi- 
dent Smith’s patient, though not yet 
well enough to pay its 6,600 share- 
holders anything in the way of a 
dividend, was nevertheless back on its 
feet and obviously in motion. In the 
space of two days, Crowell-Collier 
made its first move into radio-TV by: 

® acquiring all the common stock of 
Television Corp. of America (Hono- 
lulu’s KULA and KULA-TV, both 
ABC affiliates); 

® buying from Harry Bitner Sr.’s 
Consolidated Television and Radio 
Broadcasting, three TV and four radio 
stations in Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, 
Flint and Minneapolis. 

The invasion gave Crowell-Collier 
a broadcasting-telecasting foothold in 
five radio and four TV stations, plac- 
ing it well within reach of the seven 
& seven limit that the FCC allows. For 
most once-moribund companies that 
would seem a pretty sufficient ex- 
pansion diet. Not so for Paul Smith’s 
Crowell-Collier. Currently Smith is 
on record as saying that the company 
is now interested in getting into the 
recording business, buying a news- 
paper and even another magazine. 
Admitted one Crowell-Collier execu- 
tive who remained behind in Man- 
hattan to help watch the store: “On 
a train trip across the country—with 
a stopover in Chicago—I wouldn’t be 
surprised if something else happens.” 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


BACK TO THE 
DRAWING BOARD 





Assailed by trustbusters and 
by determined competitors, 
mighty IBM is counting on a 
familiar weapon: research— 
$16 million of it a year. 


Wuen 900 of International Business 
Machines Corp.’s* 25,693 stockholders 
filed into the colorful grand ballroom 
of Manhattan’s Commodore Hotel for 
their annual meeting one day last 
month, many of them were plainly 


OUT FRONT 


100 
195001851 18521853 18541855 


worried. Washington’s trustbusters 
had recently settled their long-stand- 
ing case against the company. But 
could IBM maintain its position as 
$564-million-a-year top dog of the 
U.S. office equipment business under 
the somewhat stiff terms of the con- 
sent decree? 

Flanked by some of the company’s 
elaborate electronic brains, and with 
his father, IBM Chairman-Founder 
Thomas Watson, Sr., beaming ap- 
proval, President Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr., 42, had some reassuring news to 
start the meeting. On top of last 
year’s solid 20% gain in profits (to 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
534; low, 373, Dividend (1955): $4. Indicated 
1956 payout: $4 plus 215% stock dividend. 
Earnings Ber share (1955): $13.63. Ticker 
symbol: IBM. 


$55.9 million), IBM was doing even 
better this year. Earnings for the first 
three months, Watson said, were up a 
full third to $15.3 million. That was 
more than IBM made in all 1945. 

To the obvious delight of its stock- 
holders, IBM was giving another 
demonstration of the kind of growth- 
piled-on-growth that has made it one 
of the wonders of the free U.S. econ- 
omy. Last year’s profits themselves 
were more than double those of 1951, 
and 1951’s were more than three 
times those of the best prewar year. 

Stiffened Rivals. But could IBM 
continue this kind of progress under 
the terms of the consent decree and 
against stiffening competition from 
such determined rivals as the Rem- 
ington Rand division of Sperry Rand, 
National Cash Register and Bur- 
roughs? Certainly the decree under- 
mined some of IBM’s long-standing 
competitive advantages. Henceforth 
it would have to share with present 
and prospective competitors sheaves 
of patiently and expensively acquired 
know-how. It would be obliged to 
sell computers and accounting equip- 
ment to customers who formerly paid 
regular and lucrative rentals of as 
high as $12,000 a month for such elab- 
orate machines as the new Type 650. 

In view of all this, some Wall 
Streeters have not hesitated to hang 
out the crepe for IBM. They question 
whether the Watsons can continue to 
squeeze an operating profit of 36c or 
better out of every sales dollar while 
such competitors as Burroughs and 
National Cash settle for 14c to 16c. 

Nor can sales dollars be counted 
on to roll in with the same comfort- 
ing frequency in good times and bad 
as monthly rental checks have long 
done. The fact that most of the com- 
pany’s revenues came from rentals 
has been a big advantage. It has 
helped make IBM a golden-haired 
favorite with bankers and other 
moneylenders. Thus the Watsons 
have been able to expand largely by 
padding out internally generated cash 
with borrowed money on convenient 
terms for as little as 2%% and for as 
long as 100 years. As of the 1955 
year-end, IBM’s funded debt of $295 
million actually exceeded stockhold- 
ers’ equity by nearly $20 million, a 
debt ratio more like that of a public 
utility than an industrial company. 

Reassurances. Watson was doing 
everything in his power last month to 
assure stockholders that such ad- 
vantages were not entirely a thing of 
the past for IBM. “We are confident,” 
he told them, “of the ability of our 
people to respond to these new chal- 
lenges in a healthy manner.” 

For one thing, Watson and his col- 
leagues do not really expect all their 
rental customers to rush into buying 
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machines. “Large companies,” IBM 
officially believes, “will still find it 
more profitable to rent than to tie up 
a lot of money in equipment that may 
soon be either obsolete or no longer 
adequate for their needs.” They cite 
solid facts to back up this reasoning: 
though IBM’s sales revenues have 
mounted from $55 million in 1950 to 
better than $150 million last year, they 
still add up to barely one third of its 
total income. Rentals still lead by 
better than two-for-one. 


But in the final resort, the Watsons 
are putting their trust in IBM’s just- 
ly famed research effort. So far they 
have not been disappointed. Rem- 
ington Rand had to go outside the 
company to acquire its highly suc- 
cessful Univac electronic _ brains. 
Burroughs had to lay out 455,000 
shares of its own common stock to 
pick up ElectroData Corp. as a means 
of breaking into large computers. 

Out of the Hat. IBM, meanwhile, 
has pulled its own computer develop- 
ments out of its carefully pampered 
research hat. The bill, of course, 
comes high: $14 million in 1954, $16 
million last year. But the stakes are 
equally high. Watson is convinced 
that his goal of a $1-billion annual 
sales volume by 1960 is entirely 
realistic considering the growing de- 
mand for automated offices. The trick 
will be to keep new and improved 
products coming. In this respect Wat- 
son is confident. “Research,” says he, 
“is the key to our future, and our re- 
search is second to none.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


LIGHT! 





CAMERA! 
ACTION! 


If Bell & Howell's first- 
quarter earnings are slightly 
over-ex posed, it’s because the 
camera company is focusing 
for a much better shot. 


WHEN it comes to interim sales fig- 
ures, Chicago’s Bell & Howell Com- 
pany* likes to keep its competitors in 
the darkroom. Thus, while keeping 
its first-quarter sales (which were 
“substantially” up) a deep, dark 
secret last month, Bell & Howell made 
no effort to shield its first-quarter 
earnings (which were down—by 5c a 
share). Wall Streeters, who prefer to 
look at the positive side of a picture 
rather than the negative, promptly 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
42; low, 2844. Dividends (1955): 75¢c plus 
10% stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $1. Earn- 
ings per share (1955): $3.51. Ticker symbol 
BHW. 
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CHARLES PERCY: 
hi-fi in the darkroom 


sent Bell & Howell’s stock scurrying 
up to 42, a new high for the year. 

Behind the traders’ optimism lay 
the reason for Bell & Howell’s earn- 
ings dip: extraordinary production 
expenses involved in tooling up for 
three new photographic products 
Most notable among them: Bell & 
Howell’s 200-EE, a movie camera 
for amateur shutterbugs which auto- 
matically compensates itself for vari- 
ations in lighting via a ,»hotoelectric 
cell. Claiming a “world’s first,” Bell 
& Howell says that the 200-EE not 
only does away with lens-setting 
guesswork, but with exposure meters 
as well. Price: $289.95, about $60 
more than Bell & Howell’s non-com- 
pensating ‘200’ movie camera. 

Old Pro. The 200-EE (plus a new 
movie projector and slide projector) 
represents another big step taken by 
Bell & Howell’s young (36) President 
Charles Percy, himself a product of 
the company’s executive training 
program. Ever since 1949 when he 
became president, Percy has been 
gradually changing Bell & Howell’s 
character and direction. Once a spe- 
cialized producer catering to profes- 
sional photographers, Bell & Howell 
is now busily burrowing into the 
lucrative amateur photo supply busi- 


~~ 


ACROSS THE FINISH LINE: 
a new-found dignity 


ness. Today nearly half its total sales 
come from amateur equipment. 
Sighting in on the amateur market 
with an even wider angle lens, Bell 
& Howell last year plunged into the 
hi-fidelity business hi-fi 
models, ranging from $595 for the 
phonograph alone to $1,800 for the 
radio-phonograph-tape recorder com- 
bination. So says who 
bullishly expects 1956’s earnings to 
better last year’s $2 million, the hi-fi 
models are going “better than we 
expected.” Just how much better, he 
won't say; he likes to keep his hi-fi 
competitors in the darkroom, too 


with six 


far, Percy, 


RACING 


LONG SHOT 


A much-touted entry shapes 

up on the American Stock 

Exchange’s form  chart— 
Roosevelt Raceway, Inc. 


A LeGIon of hope-beguiled Americans 
likes to bet on horses; far 
but wiser, citizens invest in stocks 
Between their temperaments is a 
world of difference, but they may 
soon have a chance to get together 
Going through its tryout trials before 
the American Stock Exchange last 
month was a six-year-old corporate 
thoroughbred, Roosevelt Raceway, 
Inc. If Roosevelt qualifies in the eyes 
of American’s governors, it will be- 
come the first race track ever to have 
its stock (590,310 shares, $3 per value) 
listed on a major exchange. 

A pioneer in pari-mutuel har- 
ness racing, Roosevelt Raceway was 
founded as the Old Country Trotting 
Assn., Inc., in 1940, but merged with 
Nassau Trotting Assn. in 1954, when 
it was given its name. In 
terms of total attendance and total 
wagering, Roosevelt is the top trot- 
ting track in the nation. Last year 
some 2 million racing buffs paid $2.2 
million for the privilege of risking 
some $126.5 million on their favorite 
nags. Roosevelt’s take: net income 
of $1.1 million on an operating income 
of $10.6 million. 

Roosevelt will not be the first 
track to put up shares for sale by a 
long shot. There are at least ten 
other racetracks sold over-the-coun- 
ter, among them the Los Angeles Turf 
Club (better known as Santa Anita), 
which commands a price approaching 
$50,000 for a single share of stock. 
But it is the first to acquire the dig- 
nity of a major exchange listing. As 
such it may convince some bettor- 
investors of one certainty: that the 
odds in favor of a track far outdis- 
tance those for 


too few, 


present 


a trotter. 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


VOICE OF DISSENT 


Never one to run with the 

pack, Zenith Radio’s Mc- 

Donald is lone-wolfing it 

again—this time on the sub- 
ject of color TV. 





BLUNT-SPEAKING Eugene F. McDonald, 
Jr., 66, is a man with a mind of his 
own. Almost alone in the TV in- 
dustry, his prosperous Zenith Radio 
Corp.* has fought hard for pay-as- 
you-see television. When such com- 
petitors as Philco and Admiral sought 
to insulate their stockholders against 
the ups & downs of TV setmaking by 
jumping into household appliances, 
McDonald merely snorted. “Zenith,” 
declared he, “has no interest in that 
madhouse of white goods.” 

Bombshell. But all this was mild 
dissent compared to the industry 
heresy Zenith’s McDonald broadcast 
last month. With an insistence that 
some Wall Streeters regard as little 
better than whistling in the dark, most 
setmakers are currently saying that 
mass acceptance of color TV is just 
around the corner. “The Commander,” 
as his close associates call ex-naval 
officer McDonald, most decidedly 
thinks otherwise. 

“Color TV,” he told stockholders at 
Zenith’s annual meeting in Chicago 
“is not ready. One company, the Radio 
Corporation of America, is forcing it 
prematurely.” Sets currently being 
sold, he added, “will be obsolete with- 


in a year ... we have ready a color 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
n- 


141%4; low, 120. Dividend (1955): $5. 
dicated 1956 pos: — mate per share 
(1955) : $16.31. Ticker symbol: ZE. 


TV set... but we will not put it on 
the market unless the public is 
stampeded into color TV.” 


McDonald’s bombshell was hardly 
welcome to an industry struggling to 
keep a united front in face of the color 
confusion. But it could hardly be 
ignored. McDonald’s words customar- 
ily carry weight both in the industry 
and with the public. Zenith is well 
down on the TV list in point of sales 
($153 million last year vs. $373 mil- 
lion for Philco, $227 million for Moto- 
rola, $202 million for Admiral).+ But 
its standing as one of the industry’s 
most respected and profitable com- 
panies has rarely been challenged. 

Concentration. Almost alone in the 
industry, Zenith has stuck to its set- 
making last. Aside from a _ highly 
profitable excursion into low-priced 
hearing aids and a side line of Win- 
charger electric systems for farms, 
Zenith has concentrated on building 
radios, phonographs and TV sets. 

McDonald has made this concen- 
tration highly profitable. In the past 
five years he has consistently ex- 
tracted better than 10c in operating 
profits from every dollar of sales, 
soundly beating Philco, Admiral and 
Motorola on this score. 

In part, McDonald has achieved this 
clear profit focus by staying out of the 
crowded refrigerator, air conditioner 
and appliance side lines that tempted 
Philco and Admiral. But chiefly he 
attributes his showing to a single- 
minded emphasis on profits rather 
than on sales volume as an end in it- 
self. In 1950, for example, he pulled 
Zenith out of auto radio manufactur- 
ing because he felt the car makers did 
not allow him enough profit. In so do- 
ing McDonald left a clear field to 


Probable top industry rankings: RCA, GE, 
Philco, Admiral, Motorola. 


ZENITH TELEVISION ASSEMBLY LINE: 
despite the stampede, a steady stream of black & white 
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ZENITH’S McDONALD: 
he wanted to wait 


competitor Motorola. But he helped 
keep Zenith’s profit margins high. 

To the end of protecting his profit 
margins, McDonald has also avoided 
fighting for the big but fiercely com- 
petitive low-priced markets. Zenith 
emphasizes quality in its advertising, 
sells sets at prices $20 to $30 higher 
than similar models put out by its 
competitors. As a Zenith executive 
puts it: “On a higher price, naturally, 
you make a better margin of profit.” 

But in the matter of color TV, price 
is not McDonald’s principal worry. 
He feels that there are still too many 
technical bugs in existing systems. 
Says one Zenith VP, echoing “The 
Commander”: “If the color sets now 
are so hot, why do they try to sell you 
a year’s service policy with them?” 


CHEMICALS 


CASH AS CATALYST 


W. R. Grace bought its way 
into the chemical business. 
Now it is bidding for profits 


as well, 


Lonc has it seemed that whatever 
J. (for Joseph) Peter Grace wants, 
he buys. A few year's ago he decided 
that his 100-year-old international 
trading house of W. R. Grace & Co.* 
ought to have a chemicals business 
to round out its airline, steamship, 
banking, insurance, assorted Latin 
American and outdoor advertising 
enterprises. He promptly bought not 
one, but three: (i.e., Dewey & Almy, 
Thurston, Davison Chemical), merged 
them into W. R. Grace. Thus by the 
time a full tally was in on last year’s 
sales and earnings for the huge (total 
assets: $415 million) Grace industrial 
empire that sprawls across two conti- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
50%; low, 4434. Dividend (1 ): $2. Indicated 
1956 payout: 50c quarterly. Earnings per share 
(1955): $4.16. Ticker symbol: GRA. 
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nents, chemicals accounted for a lusty 
35%, or $150 million, of Grace’s $427- 
million gross, close to 50% of its 
$18.8-million earnings. 

Becoming a renowned chemical- 
maker had taken a staggering $153- 
million investment. But at least 
J. Peter Grace can now boast a place 
among the U.S.’ top 20 test-tubers. 

Plus & Minus. Except, that is, in 
one important respect: profits. Such 
longtime chemical powers as du Pont 
and Dow consistently pocket 30% of 
their sales as profit before deprecia- 
tion charges and taxes. Most other 
big outfits clear at least 20%. But 
Grace has had to be content with just 
10%. Partly this is due to an averag- 
ing downward of chemical profits by 
Grace’s low-margin operations out- 
side the chemical field. Partly it is 
the result of Grace’s heavy concen- 
tration in chemical fertilizers, which 
are not among the most profitable of 
chemical products. Still another 
drawback is a frequent lack of com- 
plete integration from raw material 
to final product. 


Breakthrough? Last year, young 
(43) J. Peter Grace rolled up his 
sleeves to tackle his profit problem 
too. For one thing, he shelled out $18 
million to build a low-pressure poly- 
ethylene plant at Baton Rouge. Un- 
like such makers of the familiar 
squeeze-bottle plastics as Union Car- 
bide and Dow, Grace will still have 
to buy the raw material—ethylene— 
on the outside. Nevertheless, by 1957 
W. R. Grace & Co. will have estab- 
lished a solid bridgehead in one of 
the hottest plastics yet discovered. 

Last month, Peter Grace really 
warmed up with a missionary’s zeal 
to the job of putting more flesh on 
his profit-and-loss statements. No 
sooner did he hear that Big Spring, 
Tex.’s Cosden Petroleum Corp. was 
beating the bushes for a merger part- 
ner than he leaped in with a pro- 
posal to trade 1.025 of Grace’s shares 
for each of Cosden’s. 


Petrochemicals & Profits. If stock- 
holders bless the deal, J. Peter Grace 
may yet prove that profits, too, are a 
readily purchasable commodity in the 
nation’s industrial market place. Not 
only will Grace have picked up a 
$50-million-a-year oil production and 
refining business, but it also will have 
acquired a promising petrochemical 
business as well. 

Until now Grace has merely skirted 
the edges of the petrochemical field. 
It has produced anhydrous ammonia 
and synthetic cracking catalysts, but 
because it lacked a steady source of 
raw materials, its forays have been 
largely limited to that. Cosden thus 
opens that door and another one be- 
sides. Last year Cosden started con- 
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struction on a $3-million plant to 
make 20 million pounds a year of 
styrene (used in plastics and syn- 
thetic rubber) by a low-cost process. 
For students of the balance sheet 
there is an even more appealing as- 
pect to Grace’s merger plans. Cosden 
nets around 8.4c after taxes on each 
sales dollar, Grace 4.4c. Stated an- 
other way, Cosden’s sales are only 
13% of Grace’s, but its profits will 
fatten Grace’s earnings by 25%. 


Total ae 
Millions of 





“BUILDING 
BOOKINGS 


Every time Otis installs a new eleva- 
tor, it creates a new customer for 
its maintenance division. Result: 
although new contracts and defense 
business fluctuate, maintenance 
revenues rise steadily. 








1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


DOUBLE PLAY 


When does one customer 
equal two customers? Otis 


Elevator has turned the trick. 





One of the neatest tricks in American 
business today is pulled off more or 
less every day by scholarly LeRoy 
Petersen, 63, president of Otis Elevator 
Co.,* the U.S.’ largest elevator and 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956) : high, 
4714; low, 3344. Dividend (1955) $1.63. n- 
dicated Se teker $1.80. Earnings per share 
(1955) : er symbol: OT. 


escalator maker. In effect, he man- 
ages to make one customer do the 
work of two. For not only do a pre- 
ponderance of the men who build the 
world’s skyscrapers buy Otis eleva- 
tors but they soon find themselves 
signing up for another Otis product: 
the services of its maintenance divi- 
sion. Result: it is today a steadily 
growing and important segment of 
Otis’ flourishing revenues (see chart). 

Ups & Downs. Attractive as his 
service business is, Petersen makes no 
effort to hide his pleasure that it is 
not as important as it once was. As in 
the dark days of 1933, for example, 
when modernization and maintenance 
of Otis elevators already installed ac- 
counted for roughly two thirds of the 
company’s total income. But he does 
admit that it is nice to have a virtually 
depression-proof cushion under Otis’ 
gross. And he certainly has no objec- 
tion to seeing customers leave after a 
big order only to return for service. 

As Otis’ boss, Petersen has still an- 
other unusual advantage—a singularly 
clear view into Otis’ corporate future. 
As Petersen phrases it: “We’re not 
like Macy’s. What Macy has in the 
spring, it sells in the spring. But our 
present activity is based in large 
measure on last year’s orders, in lesser 
measure on what we got the year be- 
fore that, and so on, in diminishing 
proportion.” Otis’ new elevator and 
escalator contracts, he explains, extend 
from nine months to over a year. 
Modernizing contracts cover as much 
as four years. Maintenance contracts 
last an average of twelve years. 

Now & Then. Thus Petersen can 
face his day-to-day affairs with a 
confidence unusual among U.S. busi- 
nessmen. Last year, for example, Otis 
did well. It filled a record $120.9 mil- 
lion worth of contracts, earned some 
$12.2 million—27% higher than in 1954. 
Yet at year’s end Otis’ contract back- 
log totaled $156.3 million, $36 million 
more than Otis’ entire 1955 gross. 

Meanwhile, this year, contracts are 
coming in at a fine rate. By the end 
of Otis’ March quarter, backlogged 
contracts had risen $12.4 million 
higher than when the year started, 
and were $23.3 million higher than a 
year ago. What was more, new book- 
ings amounted to $38.5 million for the 
quarter, $6.6 million more than last 
year. As a result, Otis’ income hit 
$2.5 million, a $280,000 increase. 

Scanning such figures, Petersen feels 
confident not only that Otis will do 
well in 1956, but that 1957 will be a 
good year for the company as well. 
Said he: “We will enter 1957 with 
a sufficiently high backlog to provide 
a satisfactory level of production to at 
least the beginning of 1958.” And after 
1958? “[That] obviously involves a 
large element of conjecture.” 
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WALL STREET 


PAYMENT 
DEFERRED 


Preferred stocks with skipped 
dividend dates, that familiar 
symptom of economic ma- 
laise, are slowly disappearing 
from Wall Street. 





Over the loud and strenuous objec- 
tions of a small group of minority 
stockholders, the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Co. is currently push- 
ing a plan for the eventual resump- 
tion of dividends on its common 
stock. The task is not an easy one, 
even for the big Wall Street and State 
Street interests that control the Katy. 
Hanging over the common stock is a 
staggering $100 million in unpaid div- 
idends that have accumulated during 
a period of 25 years on the road’s 7% 
Series A cumulative preferred stock. 

Landmark. If the Katy finally suc- 
ceeds in lifting this backbreaking 
load of corporate overhang, its 
achievement will be something of a 
Wall Street landmark. For at the 
same time, Alleghany Corp., Robert 
R. Young’s big railroad holding com- 
pany, is also progressing with a 
recapitalization plan to get rid of its 
own huge preferred dividend accum- 
ulations. If both plans go through, 
Wall Street stands to lose two of the 
most famous relics of the once impos- 
ing list of great corporations which 
were keeping preferred stockholders 
waiting. 

In the Thirties unpaid dividends on 
preferred stock were very much the 
order of the day. Even such a pillar 
of corporate respectability as U.S. 
Steel trimmed dividend checks a few 
times on its $7 preferred stock. 

Actually, letting preferred divi- 
dends pile up is a perfectly legal way 
of conserving cash in difficult times. 
Preferred shares, of course, have pri- 
ority over common shares for divi- 
dends. But unlike bonds or debent- 
ures, they carry no legal right to de- 
mand payments every time dividend 
day rolls around. 

Reckoning Postponed. But in the 
case of cumulative preferred stocks, 
and most preferred stocks today are 
cumulative,* passing dividends only 
postpones the day of reckoning. Un- 
paid dividends continue to pile up, a 
mountain of contingent debt that 
must be cleared away before the 
common stockholders can receive any 
dividends at all. 


Mighty U.S. Steel, recovering slow- 
*Some exceptions: Es 
50 


ferred, Atchison, To 
preferred, Southern 


U.S. Rubber $8 
ka & Santa Fe 
ailway 5%. 
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CORPORATE 


"Claim" 
Value Arrears 
Bowser, Inc. (12) 


$1.20 cum. pfd. 34 


Cons. R.R. Cuba (110) 
6% cum. pfd. 


Cudahy Packing (56) 
442% cum. pfd. 


East. Mass. St. Ry. (12) 
5% cum. adj. stk. 
6% cum. Ist pfd. Ser. A. 
6% cum. pfd. Ser. B. 


East. States Corp (6) 
$7 cum. A. pfd. 
$6 cum. B. pfd. 


Hearst Pubs. (161) 
Cl. A. 7% partic. 45 


8.40 


255 145.00 


113 13.50 


230 130.00 
8.50 


38.50 


110.25 
94.50 


14.87 


Int. Rys. Cent. Am. (72) nonre- 


5% cum. partic. pfd. deemable 44.75 


Long-Bell Lum. Corp. (10) 
$4 cum. Cl. A. 


Maine Central R.R. (65) 
5% cum. pfd. 


Mo.-Kan.-Tex. (297) 

7% cum. Ser. A. pfd. 
Mohasco Ind. (45) 

3%% cum. pfd. 

4.20% cum. pfd. 
Riverside Cement (23) 

$1.25 cum. partic. Cl. A. 
Servel, Inc. (32) 

$4.50 cum. pfd. 
United Wallpaper (7) 

4% cum. convert. 55 


89.20 
75.00 
155.25 


9.622 
11.55 


7.43% 
9.00 


5.50 
Va.-Carolina Chem. (64) 
6% cum. partic. pfd. 


Webb & Knapp (170) 
6% cum. pfd. 


178 73.50 


199 =: 91.25 


d—deficit 
*In parentheses, total assets in millions. 


and Smith (Alexander), Inc.; total for both issues. 
tLast sold in 1955. 


aLatest available figure: 1954. 





"55 Earnings 
Per Share 


1.30 
d61.61 
27.03 


d1.90 
6.13 
ab 37 — 26 


2.72 
34.45 
4.66 


d30.11** 


**For first nine mos. 1955—new company was formed in Dec 


OVERHANG 





Preferred Stocks with Unpaid Dividend Arrears 


"56 Price 
Range 


No. of Shares Dividends 
High we 


Outstanding Paid ‘55 


15¥%a— 11% 194,062 


30%— 23 47,258 


82 — 67% 100,000 


11%— 10 
55%— 47 


64,598 
30,491 
21,178 


213 —185 
197%—173 


30,994 
41,542 


7W%— 17 1,189,949 
104%— 89% 100,000 
84 — 35 593,875 
133%—129 30,000 
81%— 70% 667,004 


76 — 66% 
88 — 78% 


43,698 
45,990 


89%— 74% 240,000 


63 — 56 45,600 


24 — 20 35,591 


128 —111 213,052 


143 —135 62,960 


55 by merger of Mohowk Carpet Mills 


*tShares with Class B stock in liquidation and earnings. 





ly but surely from the great depres- 
sion, paid off its $15 in accumulated 
preferred dividends in 1936 and 1937. 


But not all preferred stockholders 


were so lucky. Some corporations 
ended by sweeping their preferred 
dividends under the rug in some kind 
of recapitalization plan. The Missouri 
Pacific Railroad’s preferred holders, 
for example, were luckier than some 
but they were far from being paid in 


full. During 25 dividendless years, 
MoPac’s 5% preferred piled up $168.25 
in dividend arrears. In the end, how- 
ever, the owners surrendered their 


claims totaling $275.75 for new Class 
A stock with a current market value 


of around $96. 

The Victims. Not all the longstand- 
ing victims of corporate overhang 
were railroad investors. Richmond’s 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
has never paid a dividend on its com- 
mon stock, even though profits have 


run as high as $6.31 a share in recent 
years. Reason: heavy accumulations 
on the preferred. Despite all its ef- 
forts to pay the accumulations, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina still owes preferred 
stockholders nearly $16 million—six 
years profits at the 1955 rate. 

But for all these glaring examples, 
the number of companies with unpaid 
preferred dividends overhanging their 
common stock is becoming increas- 
ingly smaller. Last December the 
Western Maryland Railway Co., one 
of the more famous holdouts, cleared 
its arrears in one payment. The bill 
came to $19.2 million. A month lat- 
er, Seiberling Rubber, threatened 
with a proxy fight, cleaned up the $5 
a share arrears that had piled up on 
its preferred stock. 

Newcomers. Every now and then 
some company, temporarily pressed 
for cash or in private difficulties, will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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Every day, 18 trunk lines move over $10,000,000 worth of freight through the St. Louis Terminal yards. 


St. Louis-2nd largest rail terminal 
-and the only one truly central! 


A larger delivery territo 
reached overnight from St. Louis 
than from any other city! And the 
city’s 18 trunk-line railroads operate 
52% of the total U.S. Class I mileage. 
In addition, Union Electric’s home 
city is host to more than 3,000 truck- 
trailer units daily, while the world’s 
largest inland waterway, 13,494 miles 
of navigable rivers and canals— 
centering at St. Louis—connects 29 
important industrial centers. Thus 
industries in this area can reach 
more quickly all 160,000,000 people 
in America—at low freight and ship- 
ping costs. 

Other reasons why a St. Louis area 


can be 


location offers you the country’s 
most centralized operating position: 


Center of U. S. population—less 
than 150 miles away, moving 
steadily closer. 


Center—or hub—of a national 
highway network—with main 
trafficways running both north- 
south and east-west. 


Close to the source of abundant 
fuels—oil, coal, gas, electric power 
are fully available, as well as raw 
materials from farms, forests, 
and mines. 


Central recruiting point for one 
of the country’s most skilled, 


é® Union Electric System 


Comprising Union Electric Company + Missouri Power 
& Light Company «+ Missouri Edison Company « Union 
Colliery Company « Poplar Ridge Coal Company 


diversified labor pools—evidenced 
by the fact that 72% of all indus- 
tries classified by the U. S. Census 
Bureau are found here. 


INVESTIGATE A ST. LOUIS LOCATION 
Find out how the nation’s most 
diversified industrial area fits your 
needs. For information please ad- 
dress: J. E. Johanson, Industrial 
Development Engineer, 315 N. 12th 
Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 





Rubber ... from the silicone tree 


Atoms from oil and sand—combined and rearranged 
by modern science — have given us amazing new chemi- 
cals called silicones. And one of the fastest growing 
branches of the silicone family tree is an unusual sub- 
stance known as silicone rubber. 


INDUSTRY NEEDED a material—with the desirable 
properties of rubber—that could stand up under ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. An answer was found with the 
development of silicone rubber. 


THIS REMARKABLE MATERIAL is not affected by 
exposure to sub-zero temperatures. Planes that fly in 
the intense cold of the stratosphere have many parts 
made of silicone rubber. And that strip around the door 
of home freezers will stay pliable and form a tight seal 
when it’s silicone rubber. 


EQUALLY IMMUNE to high temperatures, it can seal 
a steam iron or a pressure cooker and never feel the 





UNION CARBIDE Silicones 
Dynel Textile Fibers ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 

EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


heat. Silicone-insulated electric wires will last for years 
under conditions where standard insulation would burn 
out in weeks. And silicone rubber is highly resistant to 
attack by oil and chemicals. 


SILICONE RUBBER is but one of the many useful 
products that silicone chemistry has created and im- 
proved in the past few years. The people of Union 
Carbide will continue their efforts to pioneer with sili- 
cones to serve you in every possible way. 

FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 


and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
the 1956 edition of “Products and Processes” booklet. 


Unton CarRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND street [qq NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED, Toronto 





PYROFAX Gas 
LINDE Oxygen 
Prest-O-LItTE Acetylene 


ACHESON Electrodes 
UNION Carbide 


NATIONAL Carbons 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

join the list. Mohasco Industries, 
buffeted by a private depression in the 
floor covering business, has let ar- 
rears pile up on its two preferred is- 
sues. So has Servel, Inc. But for 
every newcomer to the list in these 
times of prosperity, several others 
fall off. For one thing, the tax laws 
make it cheaper for corporations to 
substitute income debentures for pre- 
ferred—as Armour & Co. did in 1954. 

Among those that remain, some 
have only a feeble hope of ever real- 
izing anything like their full claim 
value. Investors think so little of the 
chances of Consolidated Railroads of 
Cuba’s 6% preferred, for example, 
that they are currently trading its 
theoretical claim of $255.00 for around 
$30 on the Big Board.+ 

Yet whatever their chances and no 
matter how long their wait, the vic- 
tims of corporate overhang have at 
least one consolation: no matter how 
forlorn their lot, the common stock- 
holders behind them in line are even 
further from dividends. The common 
shares are not entitled to a penny un- 
til the preferred dividend claims are 
satisfied in full. 


tIn the unlikely event that the arrearages 
should be paid off in one swoop, preferred 
stockholders would face a fiscal booby trap 
They would find the income tax collector 
waiting for them with outstretched palms 
For accumulated preferred dividends, even 
though frequently capitalized in the market 
price of the stock, are just ordinary dividend 
income so far as the Internal Revenue Bureau 
is concerned—no matter how many years 
they have been piling up. 


Millions of Dollars 
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METAL FABRICATORS 


CAN DO 


An old rivalry grows sharper 

as Continental Can’s first- 

quarter sales nose out Canco’s 
once again. 





“Tue difficult,” goes an old G.I. slo- 
gan, “we do immediately; the impos- 
sible takes a little longer.” As board 
chairman of the Continental Can 
Co.,* General Lucius DuBignon Clay 
knows it well. Last month, flanked by 
an imposing array of company brass 
(22 officers and directors), Old Sol- 
dier Clay reminded a record turnout 
of some 300 Continental Can share- 
holders in Manhattan’s Biltmore Ho- 
tel that their company was still doing 
the difficult: last year, with sales of 
$666.3 million and earnings of $6.44 a 
share, Continental had set new rec- 
ords in both departments. 

What he left unsaid was something 
that the industry had once thought to 
be well nigh impossible. For the third 
time that anyone could remember, 
Concan’s first-quarter sales ($155.8 
million) had nosed out those of its 
arch rival, American Can ($155.3 mil- 
lion)—even despite a _ substantial 
13.6% increase by William Stolk’s 
Canco. 

Packaging Plan. Whil- sales of 
Concan’s metal divisions are double 
those of its non-metal lines, 
dent Thomas Fogarty pointed out, 
Continental had scored its biggest 
advances in the  base-broadening 
non-metals: paperboard, fiber drums, 
paper cups and flexible packag- 
ing. What was more, Fogarty pre- 
dicted that Concan’s paper containe1 
products “are going to boom in 1956; 
our beer can business will continue 
its dynamic growth. So far as fruit 
and vegetable cans are concerned, we 
look forward to good volume. We 
see a better outlook for meat cans; 
soft drink cans should attain a volume 
of approximately half-a-billion pack- 
ages, roughly the 1954 level. In metal 
containers for liquid detergents, we 
see a billion-unit market here in the 
years to come.” In the year coming 
up, Continental hopes to grab off a 
goodly share of the 200 million deter- 
gent cans that should be sold to the 
American housewife and others. 

Having trebled its sales in the last 
ten years, Concan credits much of the 
push to its tremendous capital out- 
lays. Over the past five years, it has 
plowed $20-$25 million annually into 
capital improvement, intends to step 


Presi- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): 
47; low, 3914. Dividend (1955): $1.50 
cated 1956 payout: $1.80. Earnings per 
(1955): $6.44. Ticker symbol: CH 
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Indi- 
share 


CLAY OF CONCAN: 


he managed the impossible 


up its spending over the next five to 
the $30-$35 million level. This yea: 
alone Concan has budgetec $10 mil- 
lion solely for research, a sum equal 
to 20% 
come. 

At a chicken & ham luncheon fol- 
lowing Concan’s meet, a 
ForsBes editor cornered Concan’s 
Clay, asked him if he has yet discov- 
ered the biggest difference between 
running an army and heading a cor- 
poration. Said the General, who has 
managed both the difficult and the 
impossible: “There differ- 
ence.” 


of its entire 1955 pre-tax in- 


annual 


isn’t any 


4IRLINES 


PUFF & PROFITS 


In their extravagant claims to 
seniority, airlines often gloss 
over salient fiscal facts. 


WHEN an argument waxes hot and 
heavy for 30 long years, plain home 
truths have a way of becoming hope- 
lessly scrambled. Thus in the airline 
business, where promotion-minded 
operators seem to get as much mile- 
age from words like “first” and “fast- 
est” as they do from the planes they 
fly, fact sometimes is understandably 
overcast with fancy. 

A year ago, Trans World Airlines 
kicked off a spectacular celebration in 
honor of its 30th birthday. But its big 
rival, United Air Lines,* seemed to be 
either blissfully or deliberately un- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
4434; low, 357%. Dividend (1955): 25c quar- 
terly plus 50c extra. Indicated 1956 payout 
3712c quarterly a per share (1955) 
$3.36. Ticker symbol: AL. 


(1956): high 
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aware of TWA’s claim to seniority. 
Last month, $200-million (assets) 
United announced that it, too, had 
just completed three decades of 
scheduled service, “making it the na- 
tion’s oldest air carrier.” 

Almost simultaneously, little $23- 
million Western Air Lines* got its 
own lick in. Western, which long has 
touted itself as “America’s Oldest 
Airline,” proudly proclaimed its own 
30th anniversary. Western even went 
so far as to say it “regards as spurious 
the seniority claims of other air- 
lines. . .” 

Words Are Not Enough. Amidst this 
welter of fanciful claims last month, 
Wall Street had little trouble picking 
out some concrete and irrevocable 
facts. Of the two latest claimants to 
the title “oldest,” Terrell Drinkwat- 
er’s Western was not having a very 
happy birthday. And in some ways, 
that of “Pat” Patterson’s United was 
only slightly pleasanter. 

Western’s woes began last Decem- 
ber with a strike which kept every 
one of its planes on the ground for 
the next 74 days. By the time they 
roared aloft again, all but a week of 
1956’s first quarter was gone. So were 
the profits Terrell Drinkwater had 
hoped to make. Instead, Drinkwater 
had to ring up a nick-of-time sale of 
surplus DC-3s and DC-4s to offset 
some of his losses. There was, how- 
ever, a very slight consolation in all 
this. Western usually makes most 
of its money in the last three quarters 
anyway. With any kind of luck the 
rest of the way, Wall Streeters cal- 
culated, Drinkwater might just pos- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
2345; low, 204%. Dividend (1955): 90c includ- 
ing extras. Indicated 1956 payout: 20c quar- 
terly. Earnings per share (1955): 67. 
Ticker symbol: WSX 


me — 


sibly equal the $2-million profit he 
stashed away last year. 

To the Rescue. Western’s loss was 
United’s gain. Over the West Coast 
routes it shares with Western, United 
reaped an unexpected bonanza—par- 
ticularly on the lush San Francisco- 
Los Angeles run where Patterson 
promptly scheduled eight extra flights 
daily to handle the hoards of pas- 
sengers clamoring for passage. As a 
result, by the end of March Patter- 
son not only had flown 16% more re- 
venue passenger miles than the year 
before, but he had also boosted 
United’s revenues 13% to a record 
$57 million. At the same time, United’s 
depreciation charges, which have 
shot upwards in the past few 
years, actually fell 15% to $4.9 mil- 
lion. 

But had United also fattened its net 
profits? Hardly. In fact, Patterson 
ended up with 21% less ($369,000) 
than the year before. 

Troubles Elsewhere. While Drink- 
water had been nursing his bruises in 
the West, Patterson had run into un- 
usually severe winter weather in the 
East. Before the quarter ended, there 
were 39% more flight cancellations in 
United’s log book than in 1955. 
Added to Patterson’s burden: the 
heavy non-recurring promotional 
costs of inaugurating service to Pitts- 
burgh and Kansas City. Like Drink- 
water, Patterson also had a reason- 
able chance to offset this by some 
hard flying in the year’s remaining 
months. But like Drinkwater, he had 
hardly kicked off his anniversary 
year in high style. 

All of which prompted one Wall 
Streeter to remark: “These outfits 
would do better arguing over the 
honor of being the most profitable.” 
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WESTERN DC-6B AND PREDECESSOR (DOUGLAS M.-2): 
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some things haven’t changed 


RAILROADS 


DROP IN 
THE BUCKET 


The 5% passenger fare in- 
crease won’t help much. Re- 
sult: the forbidden word 
‘subsidy’ begins to crop up. 


Last March, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted the 
railroads a 6% rate increase, shippers 
complained loudly that once again 
the carriers were making their best 
customers foot the bill for money- 
losing passenger operations. With a 
$634-million 1955 passenger deficit to 
back up their claims, the shippers 
unquestionably had a point. 

The railroads, however, curtly 
denied that this wasso. They prompt- 
ly petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a 5% boost in 
interstate passenger fares. Last month, 
in something like record time, they 
again got what they asked for.* 

Industry statisticians predicted that 
the new passenger fares would add 
$30 million more a year in revenues. 
But nobody, least of all the big pas- 
senger roads, had any illusions that 
the increase was anything like 
enough. “We’d have asked for more,” 
one publicity-shy eastern president 
said last week, “we need it badly 
enough, but we didn’t dare. Even if 
the ICC had approved it, our pas- 
sengers wouldn't, and, as it is, we'll 
lose business to buses and planes.” 

Little or Nothing. The only bright 
spot in the generally dismal picture 


*Effective May 1 in the eastern and 
western regions, and unless the ICC pulls a 
switch, in the South in mid-May 


UNITED’S PATTERSON (R): 
a celebration went awry 
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ILL. CENTRAL’S JOHNSTON: 
a loss is still a loss .. . 


was that, on an out-of-pocket rather 
than ICC bookkeeping basis, the 
losses were not quite as bad as they 
seemed. The difference lies in the 
fact that the ICC requires the roads 
to assign part of their over-all oper- 
ating costs} to passenger accounts. 
The Pennsylvania, for instance, lost 
only $10 million last year, not the $50 
million reported to the ICC, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4.7 million, not 
$13 million. But the deficit was still 
so staggering that, in any other indus- 
try, passenger operations would long 
ago have been abandoned. 

But even a little was better than 
nothing. With the new fare under 
their belts, most railroads expected 
theixy 1956 deficits to drop slightly 
Said Chesapeake & Ohio President 
Walter Tuohy: “It'll give us a definite 
plus this year—about $200,000—but it 
doesn’t go very far toward solving the 
problem.” 

The New Haven, with the highest 
percentage of passenger business of 
any major road in the country, ex- 
pected to do somewhat better. Said 
President George Alpert: “It'll make 
a difference, of course, but only a 
small one. We lost about $14 million 
last year. This year we'll make $1.5 
million to $1.75 million more. It isn’t 
much, but it helps.” 

Among the giant carriers, the New 
York Central, which lost $37.8 million 
in 1955, estimates an additional $4 
million in revenues in 1956, while the 
Southern Pacific (1955 passenger def- 
icit: $50 million) expects to pick up 
an additional $1.5 million. 

Passenger Support. The industry’s 
most costly passenger operation— 
commuter and suburban service—was 


te.g., maintenance-of-way, signalling costs 
and the like. 
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PASSENGERS AT RAILWAY TICKET WINDOW: 


excluded from the increase. Said Il- 
linois Central President Wayne 
Johnston, who gets about a third of 
his passenger business from com- 
muter runs, “We’re planning to ask the 
ICC for a 36% increase in our commu- 
tation fares. On our regular runs, the 
5% increase will help some, but it 
doesn’t go too far.” Other commuter 
lines were nervously contemplating 
similar gambits. But apprehensive 
of howls from articulate commuter 
groups, nobody dared ask much. 

Last month, many a railroad man 
was privately lamenting the industry’s 
outspoken opposition to transporta- 
tion subsidies, direct or indirect, to 
airlines, buses and trucks. 

But more than one railroader re- 
called wistfully the suggestion made 
last summer by former ICC chairman 
Richard F. Mitchell: “If the passen- 
ger trains are needed in the public 
interest,” he said, “why shouldn’t the 
public assist in carrying the cost in- 
stead of forcing upon the shippers of 
the nation the burden of paying the 
passenger deficit?. . . . We don’t like 
the word ‘subsidy.’ Why not call it 
‘passenger support’?” 


BREWING 


THE BUSCH 
LEAGUE 


In baseball and in beer, 
August Busch is out for a 
comeback. 


In spring the thoughts of most Ameri- 
cans turn to baseball. That goes dou- 
ble this year for August Adolphus 
(“Gus”) Busch Jr., 57, hoarse-voiced 


regardless of articulate howls 


and ruddy-faced brewer oi Budweiser 
beer. As board chairman and presi- 
dent of Anheuser-Busch Inc.,* extro- 
vert Busch operates, along with three 
breweries and assorted other plants, 
baseball’s St. Louis Cardinals 

Last year brewer Busch’s cup of 
woes overflowed in beer as in base- 
ball. In the National League, his 
Cardinals placed an inglorious sev- 
enth, while Busch’s Budweiser re- 
luctantly yielded first place in beer 
sales to privately-owned Schlitz. 

But by last month things were 
looking better to Busch, both in base- 
bali and in beer. The Cardinals 
started the season with a bang, were 
engaged in a hot duel with Milwaukee 
for first place. And in beer, said 
Busch: “The tide has turned, and .. . 
our sales and earnings again 
on an upward trend.” First-quarter 
earnings showed a “nice increase” 
of 28% (to 50c), over the 39 cents 
earned last year, even though barrel 
sales were only up 2%, dollar sales 
5% (to $47.5 million). 

In the language of the balance sheet, 
Anheuser-Busch’s important pretax 
profit margin had risen a full two 
points: on every $1 of sales, the com- 
pany made 10.8c in pretax profits 
against just 8.8c the year before 
Busch had neatly reversed the situ- 
ation of 1955 when a 3.6% decline in 
beer sales had sent net income into a 
37% tailspin. 

Moreover, added the _ ebullient 
brewer, “barring unforeseen accidents” 
the reorganized Cardinals “should be- 
gin to pay off” at the ticket windows 
on the $4.6 million Anheuser-Busch 
has invested in them. 


are 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1956) : high, 2034; low, 1834. Dividend (1955) : 
$1.20. Indicated 1956 payout: $1.20. Earnings 
per share (1955); $1.67 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Management’s New Saddle Sores 


Ir you can’t get Mr. Big on the 
‘phone and his secretary, in her 
most dulcet tones, coos, “He’s in 
conference,” Mister, you're not 
getting the runaround. Management 
has become “conference happy.” 
It’s getting so no executive dares 
make a decision anymore in the 
cozy sanctum of his office. Even 
the smallest problem, which was 
once solved by a good, lusty bark, 
such as “Do it, and be quick about 
it,” becomes a production. Every- 
one has to get into the act. 

“IT haven’t been at my desk in 
two days,” sighs one vice presi- 
dent, pacing up and down in front 
of a door marked Conference 
Room IV. “I’ve been in seven 
conferences and I’m saddle sore.” 

This penchant for staff meetings 
is management’s attempt to democ~ 
ratize. The social scientists, bask- 
ing in the warm largess of indus- 
try research grants, are now tell- 
ing the bosses that the days of 
“one man rule” are over. Group 
participation is the new order of 
the day. The formula goes some- 
thing like this: 

“Got a problem? You know the 
answer? Don’t act! Hold a meet- 
ing. It'll give your staff a sense 
of recognition. Make them part of 
a team.” Or, “Got a problem and 
you don’t know the answer? Don’t 
sit and stew behind your desk. 
Don’t look at a blank wall for in- 
spiration. Call a meeting.” 

The alacrity with which the 
managerial class has embraced the 
collective approach leads one to 
suspect that it may not be en- 
tirely due to a dedication to demo- 
cratic principles. Conferences are 
popular because they fill some 
extra-curricular needs of manage- 
ment men. 

Being a boss or a department 
head can be a lonely pursuit. 
You’re cooped up in an office and, 
because of the status of your posi- 
tion, it’s not easy to indulge in 
much camaraderie with those 
around you. So the conference 
fills the need for companionship. 
It’s a nice way to relax and hob- 
nob with your own set without 
feeling guilty about the pile of 
work you left back in the office. 
So when solitude or ennui over- 
takes you, it’s time for fellowship. 
But remember, it’s crude etiquette 
to buzz your colleagues and say, 
“Tm lonely, let’s have a meeting.” 
You must find some pressing 


problem _ that 
‘‘needs’ the 
benefit of your 
thinking.” 
There’s one ex- 
ecutive who 
keeps a little 
pad in his desk 
in which he 
jots down rea- 
sons for calling conferences. Then, 
when the spirit moves him, he trots 
out this little agenda. 

The beauty of staff conferences 
in business is that few people ever 
get saddled with having to make 
a decision. This is a relief. You 
can always find some reason for 
not wrapping the thing up. “We 
need more facts from accounting.” 
“Our Chicago office should be in 
on this.” And so it goes, until the 
problem is lost in the shuffle. 

They tell the story of the secure, 
unlonely executive who, at the in- 
sistence of his aides, succumbed to 
this trend toward the “teamwork 
approach.” When one project after 
another was pigeonholed by the 
group, he caught on to their act. 

So one day he decided to bring 
back some of the homely virtues. 
The conferences had been on how 
to cut production costs. Obviously, 
no decisions had been reached be- 
cause there was always that one 
bit of information needed. Our hero, 
after listening to an hour of “yak- 
yak,” took action. 

“Jones,” he said, “let’s not wait 
for the report from engineering. 
You do the re-studying of the jobs 
in the moulding department. Smith, 
you've been talking about elimina- 
tion of paper work. Combine our 
200 forms into 50. Report in two 
weeks. Not here—in my office.” 

It was a sad and sorry group that 
walked out of that conference 
room. And no one has since sug- 
gested another meeting. The com- 
pany’s doing fine, too. 

Ofttimes a conference is held 
merely to give the illusion of 
activity. It’s a technique for im- 
pressing those inside the organiza- 
tion, and outsiders, too, that there’s 
hustle and bustle to the company. 

It makes for good public rela- 
tions, too. For example, you meet 
another executive on the street. 
“Been trying to get you for days, 
Bill. Your girl tells me you’ve 
been in conference. Things sure 
must be popping in your outfit.” 

You smile, pleased. 


Lawrence Stessin 








FOOD 


FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT 


This year Standard Brands’ 

Joel Mitchell is making 

doubly sure he can set new 
records. 


“IT am confident,” Joel Stephenson 
Mitchell, 57, president of Standard 
Brands, Inc.,* the U.S.’ second-big- 
gest seller of packaged foods, de- 
clared early last year, “that this com- 
pany will show a growth in sales and 
earnings for 1955.” As it turned out, 
Mitchell was reckoning’ without 
lower coffee prices and an interrup- 
tion in coffee production caused by 
his changeover to a “new and im- 
proved” instant Chase & Sanborn. 
As a result Standard Brands’ 1955 
sales fell to $401 million, off 4% from 
the year before, and profits barely 
held even at $10.5 million. 

Major Merger. This year, however, 
there could be no doubt that Joel 
Mitchell would easily beat both his 
1954 and 1955 showings. One reason: 
an excellent first quarter, with sales 
of $117.9 million, up 18% over the first 
quarter of 1955, and a net of $3 mil- 
lion, up 20%. 

But there was another, weightier 
reason. Standard Brands_ recently 
bought the U.S.’ second-largest corn- 
processor, Clinton Foods, Inc. The 
price: $59.5 million in cash, almost 
precisely the value of Clinton’s total 
assets. 

Having tucked Clinton under his 
corporate belt, Mitchell explained 
that he was indulging in no mere 
industrial empire-building. Said he 
of the merger: “a natural supplement 
to the company’s product lines.” 
Clinton’s product mix of starches, 
sugars, edible oils and livestock feeds, 
said Mitchell, would nicely round 
out Standard’s brands of coffee, tea 
(Tender Leaf), margarine (Blue 
Bonnet), puddings (Royal), liquors, 
frozen eggs, yeast and Pet Foods. 

There were also obvious advan- 
tages to stockholders, as Standard 
Brands’ Treasurer John B. Noone 
was quick to point out. Merger terms 
avoid any dilution of stockholders’ 
equity: the Clinton deal was paid 
for entirely with borrowed money. 
Moreover, Standard Brands _ had 
managed to raise the money on re- 
markably good terms considering the 
state of the money market: $13 mil- 
lion in five-year bank notes at 342%; 
$45 million in 20-year notes at 3.7%. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
43%; low, 54. Dividend (1955): $2.15. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2.15. ———— per share 
(1955): $3.01. Ticker symbol: SB. 
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PAPER 


STILL CHAMPION 


Whoever may be growing 

fastest in the paper container 

industry, there is no question 

about which company makes 
the most money. 


In the free-expansion paper contain- 
er industry, thriving Union Bag & 
Paper Co.* is far from being the big- 
gest container maker. Both Contain- 
er Corp. and National Container out- 
shine it in the dollar value of their 
assets. 

Bigness, however, is not always the 
same thing as profitability. By the 
latter test, Union has long held, and 
still easily maintains, top spot. Dur- 
ing the past five years, Union Bag 
Chairman Alexander Calder has 
brought a stockholder-satisfying 24c 
out of every sales dollar down to his 
pretax profit column. Container Corp., 
meanwhile, has done well to earn 
15c on the dollar. 

Concentration. The corporate phi- 
losophy behind this striking showing 
is summed up in a few words. “Big- 
ness,” as one Union Bag executive 
recently put it, “sometimes only 
means complications.” Not that Union 
Bag, with 1955 sales of $123 million, 
is not big. But it was overshadowed 
by Container Corp.’s $215 million. 

To a large degree, Union has delib- 
erately kept its sales growth in hand. 
Whereas Container Corp. now oper- 
ates 55 plants and National no less 
than 27, Calder turns out most of his 
bags, boxes and wrapping paper in 
one giant plant at Savannah, Georgia, 
biggest of its type in the world. All 
told, Union Bag has just five plants. 

Moreover, while Container Corp. 
currently carries $35 million in debt 
on its balance sheet and National 
Container $27 million, Union Bag is 
for all practical purposes debt-free. 
Calder insists on paying for his ex- 
pansion out of plowed-back earnings. 

Distillation. Last month, Calder, 
still athletic-looking at 69, had more 
of the same kind of news for stock- 
holders in the first quarter of 1956. 
Both Container Corp., with a 17% 
gain in sales, and National, with 19%, 
outdid Union Bag in the sales depart- 
ment. But Calder had scored again in 
the profit department: his pretax 
profits soared to 28c on every sales 
dollar, still far and away the best in 
the industry, and profits rose to an 
all-time quarterly high of $9.5 mil- 
lion. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
43; low, 3144. Dividend (1955): $1.33. Ir~i- 
cated 1956 eR: $1.20. Earnin, 


per share 
(1955): $2. Ticker symbol: 5 
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Pretax Profit as Percentage of Sales Dollar 


PAPER PROFITS 





In the profits-to-sales ratio, that vital 
measure of industrial efficiency, Union 
Bag & Paper has consistently out-per- 
formed its two bigger rivals. 
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PAPERBOARD 


JONAH & THE 
WHALE 


Pabco isn’t Pabco anymore. 

It is now Fibreboard, a com- 

pany with big plans for the 

future—and a king-sized debt 
load. 





Tue whole thing started when Crown 
Zellerbach, the U.S.’ second largest 
paper processor, snapped up Gaylord 
Container Corp. last November in a 
move to spread its market eastward. 
To raise cash for Gaylord’s expansion, 
Crown Zellerbach decided to sell its 
50% interest in Fibreboard Products, 
Inc., a big paperboard maker. The 
other 50% belonged to a crosstown 
San Francisco neighbor, Pabco Prod- 
ucts. Pabco, a building materials pro- 
ducer, wanted Fiberboard; Crown 
Zellerbach needed cash, so the two got 
together. For $37.8 million, Pabco be- 
came 100% owner of Fibreboard. 

Big Gulp. “It was an important 
milestone,” glowed Pabco President 
William L. (for Leo) Keady, 62, in 
Manhattan last month to tell Wall 
Street about his ambitious new plans. 
It was also, financial men suggested, 
a little like Jonah swallowing the 
whale. In one swift stroke Keady had 
boosted his total assets ‘-om $51 mil- 
lion to $121 million, his net sales from 
$34 million to $123 million. In the 
combined firm, said Keady, paper- 


board,* which in both its folding and 
corrugated form is used for boxes, 
would account for 75% of sales. 
Pabco’s gypsum wallboard and other 
building materials make up just 25%. 
Having subordinated its primary prod- 
uct, Pabco dropped its own name, 
adopted Fibreboard Paper Products 
Corp.} as its new title. 

Formidable Claim. Could Jonah, hav- 
ing gulped the whale, proceed 
to digest it? To pay for the deal and 
consolidate his debts, Keady has taken 
a 25-year, $65 million loan from two 
insurance companies at a stiff 444% 
interest rate. Annual interest pay- 
ments of $2.9 million look rather for- 
bidding in terms of 1955’s consolidated 
net profit of $5.8 million, pretax profits 
and depreciation flow of $15.8 million. 
Moreover, starting in 1962, Fibreboard 
must start paying off the loan at the 
rate of $3 million per year. 

Admittedly a heavy burden. But 
long before then, by 1960, in fact, 
Keady confidently expects that Fibre- 
board will be doing a total business of 
between $180 and $200 million, and 
earning a net income after taxes of at 
least $11.5 million. To pave the way, 
he plans to spend $15 million in the 
next three years for expansion. 

Speaking last month to Manhattan’s 
hard-to-convince Society of Security 
Analysts, Keady advanced some co- 
gent reasons why he thinks Fibre- 
board will reach these goals. Among 
them: 

® Fibreboard has lower 
because of the integration. 

® It has a secure position as a 
manufacturer of paperboard for food 
packaging. 

® The West Coast, where the com- 
pany is concentrated, is the fastest- 
growing region of the nation and is 
using increasingly greater quantities 
of packaging and home-building items 
for an expanding population. 

Militant Aims. If the job of han- 
dling the heavy debt and reaching 
the growth goals is a formidable one, 
the man handling it is no tyro. Keady, 
a 1916 Annapolis graduate, has served 
as president of two other companies— 
U.S. Gypsum and Marathon Corp.— 
since he left the Navy in 1924. In 
1952 Keady was about to retire and 
make his home in California when 
Pabco grabbed him for its San Fran- 
cisco presidential suite. Keady today 
still has the bearing of a military man, 
a convincing manner of emphasizing 
each word when he speaks. 

Certainly, Keady spoke convincing- 
ly to the security analysts about his 


overhead 


*Made chiefly from low-grade wood pulp 
and waste paper. 


tTraded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
43; low, 33%. Dividend (1955): 25c. Indicated 
1956 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1955): 
$1.30. Ticker symbol: FBB. 
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FIBREBOARD’S BILL KEADY: 
he passed a milestone 


ability to swallow West Coast whales. 
“California,” said he, “will have the 
largest population of any state in the 
union by 1975 and the population gain 
for the state in the next 20 years will 
amount to the staggering total of 12,- 
864,000 people. These people are 
going to be our customers of the 
future.” 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 





TV TANGENT 


Despite a recent excursion 

into television, General Rail- 

way Signal’s Heimbach is as 
uncommunicative as ever. 


Havinc singed its corporate pocket- 
book trying to make electric washers 
and dishwashing machines in the mid- 
Forties, General Railway Signal Co.* 
quickly settled back into its quiet in- 
dustrial niche as the U.S.’ No. Two 
maker of railroad signal equipment. 
Last month, while economic prosperity 
fairly crackled around it, GRS took 
the plunge again. It screwed up its 
corporate courage and moved into a 
new and unlikely side line—television 
and radio. 

GRS’ new venture amounted to a 
“substantial” interest in Transcon- 
tinent Television Corp., the same out- 
fit which just a month earlier had 
shelled out more than $5 million for 
Stromberg-Carlson’s television and 
radio stations (WHAM-AM, WHFM 
and WHAM-TV) in Rochester. Just 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
84; low, 6149. Dividend (1955): $3. Indicated 
1956 Pao: $3.40. Earnings per share (1955) : 
$4.53. Ticker symbol: GRS 
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why GRS should have become at- 
tracted to such an alien field, Presi- 
dent Arthur Erdman Heimbach (53) 
was not saying. “Serving the railroad 
industry exclusively,” he said cau- 
tiously, “has handicapped us in the 
past. What we’re after now is divers- 
ification.” 

Iron Curtain. Yet, even such a 
guarded admission as this sounded 
like surprising candor to Wall Street 
ears. GRS executives’ chronic refusal 
to discuss company activities long 
ago won GRS a singular reputation as 
one of the last strongholds of the 
corporate Sphinx. Even today, GRS 
steadfastly refuses to release sales 
figures to either the New York Stock 
Exchange or to its stockholders. As 
Heimbach justifies it: “We have only 
one big competitor — Westinghouse 
Air Brake. Frankly we just don’t want 
them to know how we’re doing.” 

In practice, however, GRS’ statisti- 
cal iron curtain is impenetrable only 
to its widely-scattered stockholders. 
Competitor Westinghouse Air Brake 
has easy access to GRS’ sales totals— 
nine months to a year later—via the 
mandatory reports it files with the 
SEC. 

However inexplicable GRS’ shy- 
ness may be, Wall Streeters concede 
that its sales record is nothing to shout 
about. Unlike Westinghouse Air 
Brake, which derives more than 50° 
of its sales from non-railroad sources, 
GRS’s fortunes fluctuate—sometimes 


GENERAL SIGNAL’S HEIMBACH: 
too much business to talk about 


violently—with those of the railroad 
industry. From a sales peak of $81.2 
million in 1945, GRS subsided to a 
considerably less spectacular postwar 
existence turning out, in addition to 
its traditional signal line, electronical- 
ly controlled classification yard and 
traffic control systems for the increas- 
ingly cost conscious railroads. 

But while its sales wobbled un- 
certainly between a 1946 low of $10.2 
million and a 1952 high of $21.6 mil- 
lion, its profits have remained some- 
what more stable (see chart). And 
fatter as well. On $21-million sales in 
1952, GRS earned $1.4 million, or 40% 
more than in 1945 when sales were 
four times as large. Last year, GRS’ 
net rose 35% to $1.6 million on “slight- 
ly” higher volume than the $16 million 
(SEC figures) rung up in 1954. 

Prospect & Profit. This year, with 
GRS’ backlog swollen by a $10-mil- 
lion order from the New York Central 
for a yard and CTC system for the 
road’s Buffalo-Cleveland main line 
and another of unspecified magnitude 
for a similar project on the Boston & 
Albany, Heimbach admits with some- 
what unusual frankness that he ex- 
pects 1956 to be one of the best years 
since 1940. In the first quarter, profits 
shot up 132% to $553,342 while GRS’ 
backlog of orders increased 50% over 
a year ago. Just exactly what the 
orders are worth in American dollars 
Heimbach, as usual, is not saying. 
“Our customers,” he says, “might get 
the idea we couldn’t handle their 
business if we released any figures, 
and we wouldn’t want that.” 

Wall Street, however, did not seem 
to care. Brokerage offices last month 
hummed with rumors of another divi- 
dend boost and a stock split. With such 
grist to work on, GRS common last 
month hit 84, highest since 1929. 
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Needed in the next 10 years: 
homes for 15,000,000 newlyweds 


1,500,000 couples will marry this year. Some 
may temporarily double up with parents. 
But ALL will eventually need their own 
homes. 

In ten years 15,000,000 newlyweds will 
need housing. But marriages are only part 
of the growing demands on the building 
indastry. By 1966 America will need: 


— 7,000,000 new homes for our huge postwar 
generation now growing up. 


—1,000,000 additional homes because our 
old-age population is increasing sizably. 


—500,000 new homes to replace houses de- 
stroyed by fire, flood and other causes. 


— 7,000,000 homes to replace demolished, sub- 
standard and worn-out houses. 


While companies like National Gypsum 
are already working round the clock, their 
total output still can’t meet that demand. 

That’s why in the last 5 years National 
Gypsum Company has added 20 new plants, 
actually doubled the output of its 250 Gold 
Bond products. That’s why this year 
National Gypsum is opening 4 new plants: 
a gypsum plant near New Orleans, another 
near Philadelphia; a gypsum board-paper 
plant at Anniston, Ala., and a fibreinsulation 
board plant in Mobile...all part of a 
$95,000,000 expansion program. 

To get more information about National 
Gypsum and the building industry, send 
for our 1955 Annual Report. Write to 
National Gypsum Company, Dept. F 56, 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
... pacemaker of the building industry 


Gold Bond 
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WHAT MAKES CHESSIE’S 





One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad, 


RAILROAD GROW? 





Your new auto and Chessie 


are old friends 


What if the speedometer does still register 
zero, your brand new car has already done a 
lot of traveling. For se eo aren't made 
in one place—they are njade in many, and 
Chesapeake and Ohio is 4n essential link in 
the “assembly line” that brings the parts to- 
gether. 


To the great automobilé plants at Detroit, 
Flint, Lansing, C & O brings glass, chemicals, 
plastics from West Virginia and Michigan, 
steel from Buffalo, Chicago and the Ohio 
River Valley. Spark plugs, paint and rubber 


Automobile parts, moving on precise schedule, take thé 
time-saving C & O Trainferries across Lake Michigan 
between Ludington, Michigan, and the Wisconsin ports 
of Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Kewaunee. 


from Ohio. Castings and steering gears from 
Saginaw. Wheels from Lansing. From Mil- 
waukee come frames aboard C & O's Train- 
ferry fleet. Chesapeake and Ohio in Ontario 
performs a similar service for the Canadian 
automobile industry. 


Altogether over 2,000 items go into the mak- 
ing of an automobile. Everything from acetates 
to zippers is manufactured in Chessie’s terri- 
tory, and C & O is progressively expanding its 
capacity to better serve these various indus- 
tries. At the same time Chesapeake and Ohio's 
industrial development program each year 
helps over a hundred industries find new sites 
in Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and southern Ontario. 


All along C & O’s 5,100 mile system, things 
are happening: a $5.5 million classification 
yard at Russell, Kentucky, to speed merchan- 
dise freight. 130 new diesel locomotives. 8,000 
coal cars. At its Atlantic ocean port of Newport 
News, Virginia, a $3 million addition to coal 
handling facilities and a new $8 million bulk 
cargo pier will mean better and faster service 
for importers and exporters. 


Chessie’s railroad is growing and going! Al- 
together its 1956 expansion program amounts 
to $100 million—all for improved transporta- 
tion services. 


Would you like a portfolio of pictures of Chessie and her family? Write to: 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 











SYSTEM 











The new Beneficial Finance office in Garden Grove, Cali- 
fornia, a suburb of Los Angeles, is the thousandth unit in the 
world’s largest system of finance offices—serving the United 
States, Canada and Hawaii. 


Beneficial’s steady growth during the past 42 years demon- 
strates the continuing and increasing need for the kind of 
helpful service these offices provide—friendly, realistic assist- 
ance to families in meeting unexpected demands on their 
budgets. Last year Beneficial Finance System handled more 
than 2,000,000 loan and other financing transactions, 
totalling in excess of $675,000,000. 


. @ BENEFICIAL loan 1s for a beneficial purpose. 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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FRUIT 


YES, WE HAVE TOO 
MANY BANANAS 


As Ecuador comes up with a 

bumper banana crop, United 

Fruit’s first-quarter hopes go 
down. 


As the top banana in the banana busi- 
ness, $454-million United Fruit Co.* 
plants, picks and ships 60% of all the 
stems brought into the U.S. each year. 
It takes a lot of bananas to satisfy de- 
mand, but not quite as many as 
United Fruit found on the market last 
month. From Ecuador, the world’s top 
banana producer, came a bumper 
(but poor quality) banana crop which 
sent prices slipping. As a_ result, 
United Fruit expects its first-quarter 
showing to be something less than the 
pick of the vine. 

But with warmer weather making 
for sharper banana appetites, Presi- 
dent Kenneth Redmond told share- 
holders last month, United Fruit ex- 
pects to come through 1956’s first half 
ahead of the $18.9 million ($2.15 a 
share) it earned in the first half of 
last year. His reasons for thinking so: 
(1) United’s Honduras division, crip- 
pled by severe flood damage in 1954, 
is back in operation, should produce 9 
million top-quality bunches this year 
vs. Ecuador’s estimated 26 million 
bunches; (2) a slightly larger sugar 
crop “should show a profit,” with 
“normal profits” expected from sugar 
refining. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
55; low, 5144. Dividends (1955): $3. Indicated 
1956 payout: $3. Earnings per share (1956): 
$3.82. Ticker symbol: 3 


FRUITMAN REDMOND: 
sugar sweetened his situation 
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BANANA BEARER (ECUADOR): 
his load was overheavy 


Meanwhile, with President Red- 
mond and his wife in London last 
month to christen a brand new ba- 
nana boat, United Fruit was still 
thrashing out its slipperiest problem 
yet—the efforts of U.S. trustbusters to 
divorce United Fruit’s planting and 
picking from its shipping operations. 
At month’s end, the outcome, accord- 
ing to one company spokesman, was 
still “in the smoke-filled room.” 


SOAP 


THAT SCHOOLGIRL 
COMPLEXION 


At 150, Colgate-Palmolive, 

though outnumbered and out- 

gunned, is fighting hard in 

the merciless soap and tooth- 
paste wars. 


One hundred fifty years ago in a 
dinky little shop at No. 6 Dutch Street 
in lower Manhattan, a 23-year-old 
candlemaker named William Colgate 
built a better mousetrap. To the 
functional but foul-smelling fats and 
alkalis that made up the soap of his 
day, he added “rare essences and 
soothing oils,” and began selling his 
fragrant cakes door-to-door to the 
delight of slightly incredulous house- 
wives. Last month the Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co.,* which grew out of Dutch 
Street, just as a tubful of suds billows 
up from a few flakes, moved (from 
Jersey City) back to New York and 
into a new gleaming white building 
on Park Avenue (a short walk from 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
62%; low, 55. Dividends (1955) : 3. Indicated 
1956 payout: $3. Earnings per share (1955): 
$5.50 cker symbol: 


the glass and chrome Lever House). 

In its spick-and-span employees’ 
cafeteria, Colgate-Palmolive served 
up an aspic salad & roast beef lunch- 
eon to some of the brightest luminar- 
ies in radio, TV and finance, then told 
how it intends to celebrate its sesqui- 
centennial: (1) it will award educa- 
tional grants totaling $500,000 to 186 
U.S. colleges and universities; (2) 
from each of the first 1,000,000 box 
tops or wrappers (from any of its 12 
leading soap and toiletry products) 
that consumers mail in, Colgate will 
contribute 10c to the U.S. Olympic 
Committee, thus help pay expenses 
for the 324 American athletes who 
will compete in the 16th Olympiad at 
Melbourne, Australia in 
of this year. 

Battle of the Bubbles. It all added 
up to good fun and good publicity. 
But it could not obscure one fact: 
in what is probably the most merci- 
lessly competitive business in the 
world, Colgate, though far from 
acting its age, has sometimes re- 
vealed signs of a distinct middle-age 
spread around its marketing oper- 
ations. 

Although longtime king of the 
toothpaste market (its Colgate Dental 
Cream commands 36% of total tooth- 
paste sales), Colgate-Palmolive is be- 
ing pressed by hard-driving Procter 
& Gamble’s Gleem, which already has 
21% of the market (in third place: 
Lever Brothers’ Pepsodent with 10%). 
Among soaps, while P&G’s Ivory and 
Camay hold down 25% of sales, Col- 
gate’s Palmolive and Cashmere Bou- 
quet have only 18%. In household 
soaps and detergents most of all. 
Procter & Gamble has clearly stolen 
the march on Colgate-Palmolive. 
P&G’s Tide and Cheer control 37% 
of the market between them vs. Col- 


November 


SOAPMAN LITTLE: 
he worked up a lather 
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gate’s one top seller Fab, which 
claims 9%. In shampoos, though, 
Colgate is comfortably ahead of P&G. 

Actually, in its final outcome, the 
battle of the bubbles has never been 
seriously in doubt. Colgate’s world- 
wide sales of $468.6 million and prof- 
its of $14.4 million were hardly a 
match for Procter & Gamble’s $966 
million and $57 million respectively. 
But in many ways Colgate has not 
done too badly. In over-all sales 
growth (see chart), it has kept pace. 
Its thriving foreign sales have gone 
especially well. From barely $45 mil- 
lion in 1946, they rose to better than 
$200 million last year while domestic 
sales only doubled. 

Lots of Lather. Moreover, Colgate- 
Palmolive is kicking up a lot of lath- 
er. It is building a multimillion-dol- 
lar research center at Bloomfield, 
N. J., hopefully has a raft of new 
products ready to go. Among them: 
Colgate Deodorant Beauty Soap; 
Kan-Kil, a new aerosol insecticide. 
For its never-ending war against top 
dog Procter & Gamble, Colgate has a 
couple of other new tricks. Conceiv- 
ably the new pink color of its Vel 
liquid detergent may work the same 
sort of magic that “blue magic” 
worked for P&G’s Cheer. Colgate 
also has a fluoride toothpaste called 
Brisk (whose package design looks 
unnervingly like that of P&G’s 
Crest). 

Rounding out its first quarter last 
month, Colgate-Palmolive reported 
its world-wide sales $18 million 
ahead of the same period last year, 
domestic sales over $12 million ahead 
and net income up to $1.01 per share 
vs. 40c a share last year. Observed 
Board Chairman & Chief Executive 
Officer E.H. (for Edward Herman) 
Little, who has been a Colgate man 
for 50 of his 75 years: “I don’t mind 
being called ‘oldtimer’ so long as it 
doesn’t mean how I feel.” 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


TARNISHED 


In the full tide of prosper- 

pha Alaska-Juneau’s forlorn 

shareholders have been left 
high and dry. 





In its heyday, which was 1937, 
Alaska-Juneau Gold Mining Co.* 
earned a pleasing $1.39 a share and 
paid out $1.35 a share to stockholders. 
In those golden days for the gold in- 
dustry Alaska-Juneau common, one 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
4%; low, 34%. Dividend (1955): none. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1955): none. Ticker symbol: AJ. 
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of the oldest listings on the Big Board, 
sold as high as 16. 

Since then, however, gold has 
ceased to rule the monetary roost and 
Alaska-Juneau has gone from bad to 
worse. Reason: Alaska-Juneau’s ore- 
body is low-grade, containing only 
about an ounce of gold per 30 tons of 
ore. It simply is not worth the trou- 
ble to work the mine at present high 
labor and transportaticen costs so long 
as the price of gold is pegged at $35 
an ounce—or anywhere near that 
price, for that matter. And so far the 
price of gold shows no sign of edging 
upward. 

Prescription. Last month Alaska- 
Juneau common was dragging along 
at 3%. The reason was not hard to 
find. Since 1941 Alaska-Juneau’s 7,500 
shareowners have gone without 
dividends. Finally, in 1944, Alaska- 
Juneau shut down its gold proper- 
ties altogether and later made a half- 
hearted stab at diversification by 
buying manufacturing rights to a 
gadget for automatic packaging of 
foodstuffs. Sales from the company’s 
hydroelectric system, which once 
powered its mining operations, 
helped, but they were not enough to 
get the automatic bagging division 
started. Nor has anything tangible 
yet resulted from the company’s ef- 
forts to sell its timber resources to a 
proposed new corporation that would 
convert them into pulp. 

Last month, tired of waiting for 
something to turn up, a group of 
stockholders decided it was time for 
a change at Alaska-Juneau. Headed 
up by Charles J. Ver Halen, Santa 


Monica, Calif. trade journal publish- 
er, they began soliciting proxy votes. 
“The present management,” Ver Hal- 
en charged indignantly in his bid for 
stockholder support, “has lost $4 mil- 
lion during the most prosperous years 
in our history.” 


GROCERY CHAINS 


PROFITABLE 
DISASTER 


Fire destroyed one of Winn- 
Dixie’s bakeries last year. 
But when the smoke cleared, 
it added up to an additional 
21 cents profit per share. 





Last September a huge fire burned 
down the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit 
Co. Chicago plant. Up in smoke: a 
bakery valued at $2.3 million. Yet 
Board Chairman James Elsworth 
Davis and President Artemus Darius 
Davis of the U.S.’ eighth biggest gro- 
cery chain, Winn-Dixie Stores Inc.,* 
the bakery’s major owners, came out 
winners. The bakery, which was 
carried on Winn-Dixie’s books for 
only $1 million, was fully insured for 
$2.3 million. Net effect: a non-recur- 
ring profit of $1.3 million for Winn- 
Dixie, probably the most bizarre cor- 
porate gain of the year. 

Yeasty Growth. Actually Winn-Dixie 
needed no such fire to hot up its for- 
tunes in its 1956 fiscal year (which 
will end this June 30). Mainly as a 
result of mergers—which totalled 150 
stores last year, 16 more this year— 
plus construction of 26 new stores so 
far in 1956, Chairman James Davis 
expects Winn-Dixie’s sales to top 
$415 million by the end of June, a 
solid 65% rise. The trend in profits 
should be even more yeasty, to a total 
of $10 million, a whopping 95% in- 
crease. That will make Winn-Dixie, 
located mostly in Florida and in North 
and South Carolina (the heartland of 
the supposedly sleepy South), one of 
the fastest-growing grocery chains in 
the U.S. 

As for the burned-out Chicago 
bakery, Winn-Dixie’s decision is: no 
reconstruction. “If we rebuilt it,” 
says James Davis, “it would cost us 
twice what the insurance company 
paid us for it.” Since Winn-Dixie 
already has two other bakeries in its 
corporate portfolio, which also in- 
cludes 398 stores and an assortment 
of warehouses and other food and 
confectionery plants, it hardly has 
any need for a new one. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
2534; low, 224%. Dividend (1955): 60c. Indi- 
cated 1956 perour: 72c. Earnings per share 
(1955): $1.12. Ticker symbol: IN. 
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What is Jersey Standard? 


PEOPLE. The more than 300,000 peo- 
ple who own it—merchants . . . teachers 
... farmers . . . bus drivers . . . house- 
wives . . . people who've invested their 
savings in our growth. They have just 
received the Annual Report on the 73rd 
year of our company’s business. 


What makes Jersey Standard run? 

People. People in offices and in the labs, 
in the oil fields and refineries of our 
affiliated companies. People like all of 
us .. . who work, play, raise families. 


What keeps Jersey Standard and its 
affiliates in business? All kinds of 
people — stockholders, employees and 
customers. 


Because of all these people, we had a 
good year in ’55. A year of searching 
for and finding more oil to provide 
light and heat, to run cars and trucks, 
trains and planes, buses and tractors, 
to make petrochemicals. A year of even 
greater research leading to more and 
better products. A year—as our Annual 


Report shows — of better sales and 
earnings, of record payments in wages 
and benefits to employees, of record 
income generated for governments in 
the form of taxes — a year, in short, 
of bigger contributions to the prosperity 
of the people of the countries where we 
do business. 


If you would like a copy of our 1955 
Annual Report to Stockholders, please 
write to us at: Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 


If he finds one minute flaw, this tube will be rejected. Such are the uncompro- 
mising high standards for repeater tubes, produced by the Wolverine Tube Divi- 
sion. Used in the first trans-Atlantic telephone cable, these tubes house precision- 

made voice amplifiers. Specifications call for 
tubes with a superior finish. Hence the scrutiny of 
the outside surface with a magnifying glass, the 
inside with a boroscope. 

The conveyor belt, at the left, is one step in a 
unique process at our Calumet Division. Copper- 
bearing sands, laid down as waste from early 
milling operations, are dredged from Torch Lake 
and moved swiftly on this belt to the Reclamation 
Plant. The sands are physically treated, and a 
large part of the contained copper is extracted. 
This method has recovered thousands of tons of 
copper that might otherwise have been lost. 


Whether it is an unusual way to produce cop- 
per ... or tubing of the most exacting specifica- 
tions . . . the divisions of C. & H. are constantly on 

the alert for ideas and methods that can be translated into better products for you. 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


DIVISIONS OF 

CALUMET & HECLA, INC. — a fu mM etx. 

CALUMET DIVISION 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 
CANADA VULCANIZER and e Gc a e n Cc. 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. 


POREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 
esenens teuem C0. MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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| UTILITIES 


SURPRISE 
PACKAGE 


This year Public Service 
Electric & Gas’ Lyle Me- 
Donald can look forward to 
an easing of at least one of 
his pressing problems. 


As chairman of the giant ($846 mil- 
lion total assets) Public Service 
Electric & Gas Company,* Lyle Mc- 
Donald, 64, has a weighty responsi- 
bility. He must assure a steady sup- 
ply of gas and electricity to a rich 
area sprawling across central New 
Jersey from the metropolitan New- 
ark-Jersey City area to the booming 


| industries of the Delaware Valley 


near Philadelphia. 

Ever since Public Service emerged 
from the wringer in 1948, McDonald 
has regularly greeted stockholders 
each spring with quiet, unspectacula 
reports of good progress and contin- 
ued growth. With few exceptions, 
however, he has capped it off with 
the gloomy news that the company’s 
bus subsidiary, Public Service Co- 
ordinated Transport, operator of the 
U.S.” largest mass transportation bus 
fleet, had lost a fistful of money (see 


| chart). 


Thus last month it was with a 


| broad smile of satisfaction that Board 


Chairman McDonald told = stock- 
holders that the worm had finally 
turned. The bus company, which 
serves 19 of New Jersey’s 21 counties 
as well as New York City, Philadel- 
phia, and Wilmington, Delaware, 
would probably show a profit in 1956 
—its second since 1949. 

Into the Black. So far the signs of 


| prosperity are meager, but promising 
| In the first quarter of 1956, McDonald 


said, the bus company had lost only 
$442,000, compared with a discourag- 
ing $892,000 in the same period last 
year. But McDonald is counting on 
fare increases granted in October and 
March to cut losses even further, to 
offset a 6-cent-an-hour wage in- 


| crease which went into effect in Feb- 


ruary, and, before the year is out, 


| put the company back in the black 
| again. “Though not very far,” he 


added cautiously. 

This was no small accomplishment. 
McDonald has been plagued with one 
of the U.S.’ severest transportation 
headaches. Over the past ten years, 
PSCT riders have not only taken to 
their own private automobiles in 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
3544; low, 3254. Dividend (1955): $1.60. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.80. Earnings per share 
(1955): $2.26. Ticker symbol: PEG 
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droves, but, to make things worse, 
they have clogged PSCT street and 
highway routes. In the Newark-Jer- 
sey City metropolitan areas PSCT 
buses at rush hours move little faster 
than the snail-paced trolley cars they 
have replaced. 

“If the bus company gets in the 
black and manages to stay there for 
a few years,” says McDonald, “our 
stockholders will eventually begin to 
feel it a little.” McDonald, however, 
prefers to place his chips on the par- 
ent company. In terms of Public Serv- 
ice’s $30.3-million 1955 profit, the 
$1-million bus loss looms relatively 
small. 

Out of the Blue. This year he ex- 
pects Public Service’s electric and gas 
sales to net it at least as much as last 
year’s $2.26 a share, and perhaps a 
little better. With first-quarter earn- 
ings up from 83c to 99c a share, stock- 
holders were beginning to wonder 
whether higher dividends might be in 
the offing. 

McDonald thinks it rather unlikely. 
“You can’t pull dividends out of the 
blue,” he says. “Before we’d even 
consider raising the dividend rate 
[from $1.80 to $2.00] we’d want to be 
making at least $2.50 a share. The 
first quarter was unusually good, 
you’ve got to remember that. We 
won't do as well the rest of the year. 
Besides, we’ve got a new wage con- 
tract to negotiate, and I don’t know 
how much that’s going to cost us.” 

Like most other utility men in a 
time of tight money, McDonald has 
still another problem. Public Service 
territory is growing at a record rate 
and McDonald has his sights set to 
raise his present 2-million kilowatt 
system to a 3-million kilowatt one by 
the end of 1958. To achieve this he 
proposes to spend $100 million this 


PUBLIC SERVICE’S McDONALD: 
growth involves patience 


Forses, May 15, 1956 


THE RED AND THE BLACK 


Two yeors after the new Public Service was 
formed in 1948, its bus subsidiary, Public Serv- 
ice Coordinated Transport, went into the red 
and it has stayed there, except for one year, 
ever since. 

Revenues Earnings 
(million) (million) 
$52.2 $1.2 profit 

52.7 2.1 profit 

46.0 2.8 loss 

46.5 4.5 loss 

53.5 0.3 loss 

52.9 0.1 profit 

50.0 1.4 loss 

49.0 1.0 loss 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


year alone. This means issuing an- 
other $80 million in securities next 
fall, a far more difficult task than it 
was a year or so ago. What with 
buses, labor negotiations and money- 
raising problems, McDonald expects 
to have a busy year. “A utility man’s 
life,” says he, “is no sinecure.” 


RET AIL CHAINS 





FEDERATED’S 
FETTLE 


For Federated Department 

Stores’ Fred Lazarus, opti- 

mistic prophecies are made 
to be excelled. 


Rovunp-FAceD, bespectacled Fred Laz- 
arus Jr., 71, president of Federated 
Department Stores, Inc.,* the U.S.’ 
second-largest department store chain 
in sales (its number one rival: Allied 
Stores) but the first in profits, is an 
ambitious man. So ambitious that he 
is quite liable to exceed his own most 
optimistic estimates. 

Hurry Up. Almost precisely one 
year ago, Lazarus predicted that the 
nine divisions of his emporium em- 
pire, which includes, among others, 
such famous stores as New York’s 
Bloomingdale’s, Boston’s  Filene’s, 
Houston’s Foley’s, Dallas’ Sanger’s, 
and Cincinnati’s Shillito’s, would in- 
crease their sales by a total of 40% by 
1965. Actually, Fred Lazarus ad- 
vanced double time toward that goal 
in 1955. By last January 31 (the close 
of Federated’s fiscal year), he man- 
aged to sell 7.5% more dry goods than 
in fiscal 1954, bringing Federated’s 
total sales to $537.7 million, and 
boosting its net income to more than 
$22 million. At that rate, Federated’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
377%; low, 3244. Dividend (1 ): $1.44. Indi- 
cated 1956 Fe: $1.60. a per share 
(1955): $3.07. Ticker symbol: s. 


sales increase by 1965 would be al- 
most twice Lazarus’ 40% estimate, 
and profits would double. 

Yet Lazarus was apparently dis- 
satisfied with even this unscheduled 
fast pace. He noted that Federated’s 
all-time record sales and earnings 
“were achieved with practically no 
increase in selling space,” and de- 
cided that he could do better. His 
first move: increasing the floor space 
of Foley’s in fast-buying Houston by 
about 50%. His second, announced 
two weeks ago: acquisition, through 
an exchange of stock, of Florida’s 
largest department store, Burdine’s 
(1955 sales: $42.8 million). In ex- 
change for control, Federated will 
give Burdine’s stockholders about 
525,000 shares of its own stock, worth 
approximately $18 million, for their 
present shares. 

Observed Fred Lazarus of his new- 
est acquisition: “We are delighted to 
be entering the fastest-growing retail 
market in the country. We are ex- 
tremely proud to welcome ... a 
great name in retailing .. .” 

Pomp & Circumstance. Although Laz- 
arus did not mention it, he could 
also be proud of the ‘great names in 
retailing’ already on his board of di- 
rectors: Samuel J. Bloomingdale, and 
Lincoln Filene, Federated’s board 
chairman. Among them, they have 
managed to make Federated not only 
one of the U.S.’ fastest-growing de- 
partment store chains (sales up 182% 
in the postwar years), but perhaps its 
most profitable one as well. Last year, 
Federated’s profit margin before taxes 
averaged out to a sturdy 8.6%, far 
above the showing of its biggest rival, 
Allied, with 5%, and even further 
ahead of the industry’s average (see 
chart, page 48). 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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Whats new on the New York Central ? 
Progress Report *3 to an America on the move 


A noted investment broker gives you his 


frank views on the 
Central’s new annual report 


(In order to get the investor's viewpoint on our new annual 
report, we submitted the report to Mr. Gerald M. Loeb, Partner 
of E. F. Hutton & Company. His remarks follow, exactly as they 


were told to us 


When you ask *‘What’s new on the New 
York Central,”’ it’s my responsibility to 
have the answer. I’ve just finished study- 
ing the Central’s new annual report for 
1955, so I think I’m in a pretty good posi- 
tion to point out to you just what is new. 

The year was a good one. The com- 
pany earned $8.03 per share. It paid 
regular quarterly dividends for the first 
time since 1931. Net railway operating 
income increased 124°, and at $73.8 
million was the highest in the industry. 

But to get a true picture of the road’s 
performance, we have to bear in mind 
these words of Chairman Robert R. 
Young, “‘It is only in relation to the past 
that your officers and directors regard the 
1955 performance of your railroad as 
satisfactory.” 

The Central earned 3.8°, on its rate- 


making valuation last year. By way of 


The New York Central Railroad.) 


comparison, the report shows that all 
other railroads averaged 4.2°., while 
most public utilities earn a 6°. return. 

Why do the railroads come out second 
best? Here again Mr. Young gives the 
basic facts of railroad economic life: Like 
the ‘‘box’’ railroads find themselves in 
when rate increases lag months behind 
wage increases; the subsidies that go to 
competing forms of transportation; and 
that old dilemma — the low return and low 
depreciation rates that have made replace- 
ment of obsolete equipment such a slow 
and difficult process. 

To cure these ills, Mr. Young urges 
the entire industry to take its case before 
the people with a one-hundred-million- 
dollar public information campaign. 
Frankly, if the railroads are to get on a 
sound footing, I can’t think of a more 
judicious expenditure. 


But now let’s look at the ‘‘why’’ be- 
hind the Central’s improved performance 
last year. Here are a couple of examples 
I’ve singled out from the annual report: 

Closer cost controls—1955 was the 
first year in the company’s history that 
the entire supervisory staff was called in 
to help make the budget. As you'd ex- 
pect, this resulted in closer cost controls. 
And it allowed the Central to make a 
more accurate projection of their cash 
position for the entire year. 

Improved maintenance — The report 
points out that last year the Central's 
repair shops turned out more than twice 
as much work as in 1954—and at less 
cost. You see, these shops were consoli- 
dated and set up as efficient production 
lines. 

What lies ahead? As I interpret the 
annual report, the company will make its 








biggest strides in the following areas: 

A new five-year program to build a 
more efficient plant. Many major im- 
provements already are well under way. 
The Central is consolidating and mod- 
ernizing its freight yards, and has begun 
its Centralized Traffic Control System. 
These are the kind of improvements that 
pay for themselves quickly out of sav- 
ings, and also speed up service to cus- 
tomers. As part of the tightening-up 
process, 700 miles of track have been 
retired to date, along with hundreds of 
obsolete buildings. 

New passenger train concept — The 
Central is experimenting with two new 
lightweight trains—The Aerotrain and 
The Xplorer. This is a bold attempt to 
switch today’s sagging, money-losing 
railroad passenger traffic to a dynamic 
and growing business. 


Mr. Gerald M. Loeb, author of the best-selling book about the stock market, 
“The Battle for Investment Survival,” is a partner of E. F. Hutton & Company 


This report shows how, at the end of 
1955, the members of the New York 
Central board of directors and Alleghany 
Corporation owned almost one-quarter of 
all the shares outstanding, giving them 
the best incentive to build for the future. 
And not only for their own profit, but for 
all their co-shareowners, from the man 
who owns one share. 

Every fact and figure on which I’ve 
based this brief analysis is available to 
you in the 1955 New York Central Rail- 
road Company Annual Report. | think 
investors, employees, customers and stu- 
dents will find the report fascinating and 
informative. 

I also feel that you'll probably be as 


impressed as 1 was with the railroad’s 
philosophy of doing business. The presi- 
dent, Alfred E. Perlman, put it extremely 
well when he wrote, “‘If we were to con- 
sider the interest of any one group at the 
expense of the others, we should be failing 
in our obligation to all, to the eventual 
detriment of the property, its customers, 
its owners and those who work for it . . . 
the program we have projected gives con- 
sideration to all three of these ‘interests’ 
and 1955 has been a good year for all 


three.”’ 
* * . 


Copies of the Annual Report can be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Company 
at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Central Railroad 





What Strange Powers 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


VERY important discovery relating 
to mind power, sound thinking and 
cause and effect, as applied to self- 
advancement, was known centuries ago, 
before the masses could read and write. 


Much has been written about the wise 
men of old. A popular fallacy has it that 
their secrets of personal power and suc- 
cessful living were lost to the world. 
Knowledge of nature’s laws, accumu- 
lated through the ages, is never lost. At 
times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous 
men in high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not 
more than twenty generations ago, less 
than 1/100th of 1% of the earth’s people 
were thought capable of receiving basic 
knowledge about the laws of life, for it 
is an elementary truism that knowledge 
is power and that power cannot be en- 
trusted to the ignorant and the un- 
worthy. 


Wisdom is not readily attainable by the 
general public; nor recognized when 
right within reach. The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details apout 
things, but goes through life without 
ever knowing where and how to acquire 
mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something 
which “whispers” to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weak- 
nesses are the effects of causes. Your 
thoughts and actions are governed by 
fundamental laws. Example: The law 


of compensation is as fundamental r 


as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are 
as fascinating to study as they are 
vital to understand for success in life. 


You can learn to find and follow every 
basic law of life. You can begin at any 
time to discover a whole new world of 
interesting truths. You can start at once 
to awaken your inner powers of self- 
understanding and _ self-advancement. 
You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in Amer- 
ica in 1694. Enjoying the high regard 
of hundreds of leaders, thinkers and 
teachers, the organization is known as 
the Rosicrucian Order. Its complete 
name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the 
initials “AMORC.” The teachings of the 
Order are not sold, for it is not a com- 
mercial organization, nor is it a religious 
sect. It is a non-profit fraternity, a 
brotherhood in the true sense. 


Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search ot 
the truth—those who wish to fit in with 
the ways of the world—are invited to 
write for a complimentary copy of the 
booklet, “The Mastery of Life.” It tells 
how to contact the librarian of the 
archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for 
general distribution; nor is it sent with- 
out request. It is therefore suggested 
that you write for your copy to the 
Scribe whose address is given in the 
coupon. The initial step is for you to take. 


Scribe T.M.T. 
The Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) 
San Jose, California. 


Please send copy of sealed book- 
let, ‘“‘The Mastery of Life,’’ which I 
shall read as directed. 





Address. 
City. 
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EFFICIENT FEDERATED 


Federated Stores has consistently earned above- 
average profits on each dollar of sales. 
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Federated’s standout performance 
is all the more remarkable in view of 
the stumbling career of Federated’s 
junior department store experiment, 
the Fedway Stores Division. Now to- 
taling nine stores, the Fedway group 
has faced difficulties right from its 
outset in 1952. Two years ago, Fred 
Lazarus himself observed that Fed- 
way stores had “not exactly covered 
themselves with glory.” In fact, it 
was not until last month that Lazarus 
could announce that Fedway’s “ex- 
perimental period” was largely over. 

Fedway’s troubles, however, have 
had small effect on Federated’s, or its 
stockholders’, fortunes. Federated has 
split its stock 2-for-1 (last January), 
and paid out over 50% of its earnings 
in dividends over the past two years. 
But the tide of its prosperity still left 
room for another stockholder com- 
fort: a boost in the dividend from 
$1.44 to $1.60 only last February. 


RUBBER 


TIRELESS 


Unlike Akron’s Tiremakers, 
Hewitt-Robins gets its volume 
from non-automotive goods, 
believes rubber’s future is 
trending its way. 


In its 65-year history, Hewitt-Robins 
Inc.* of Stamford, Conn., has learned 
several important lessons. First of all, 
in 1891, when founder Thomas Robins 
sold his first conveyer belt to Thomas 
A. Edison (then operator of an iron 
ore mine), he discovered that there 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
4614; low, 3734. Dividend (1 ): $2. Indicated 
1956 payout: $2. Earnings per share (1955) : 
$4.21. Ticker symbol: #1 ° 
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was money in rubber. Secondly, after 
bailing out Buffalo’s Hewitt Rubber 
Co., a sinking tiremaker, some 50 
years later, the company decided that 
Detroit’s automakers were not neces- 
sarily a rubbermaker’s best customer. 
Even better ones: manufacturers in 
need of conveyer belts to handle such 
bulky items as ore and coal. 
Bouncing Babies. Today conveyer 
systems are Hewitt-Robins’ biggest 
moneymaker. But Chairman and 
President Tom Robins Jr., 59, (whose 
father, Founder Tom Robins Sr., re- 
signed his chairmanship last Novem- 
ber) has kept poking around for 


other rubber-using industrial items | 


to put bounce in Hewitt-Robins’ sales. 
As far back as 1945 Hewitt-Robins 
branched out into foam rubber, and 
in 1954 it launched into rubber and 
plastic items (e.g., rubber flooring 
tile) by acquiring Fremont Rubber 
Co. 

Today, foam rubber and rubber 
flooring account for one-third of 
Hewitt-Robins’ gross. With $18 mil- 
lion in assets Hewitt-Robins thus 
stands as the nation’s second-biggest 
non-tiremaking rubber products pro- 
ducer (No. One: Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan). 

Robins is still looking. Thus last 
month, news editors throughout the 
land found long, white envelopes from 
Hewitt-Robins on their desks, out of 
which popped rouge-tinted sponges 
of material about the size of a call- 
ing card. They were samples of 
polyurethane foam, the promising new 
plastic on which Hewitt-Robins has 
been doing development work for the 
past three years. Though less resil- 
ient than foam rubber, polyurethane 
foam is cheaper and easier to handle. 
Robins is enthusiastic about its uses 
for cushioning and insulating, and 
will build a 100,000-square-foot plant 
in Franklin, N. J., to produce it. 

Polyurethane foam is just one more 


reason why Product Hunter Robins | 
views tiremaking Akron with monu- | 
mental indifference. Another is the | 


current cutback in auto output which 
faces the tiremakers these days. As a 
result of Detroit's slower tempo, B. 


F. Goodrich and U.S. Rubber posted | 


sales increases of less than 2% apiece 
in the first quarter. Profits before 
taxes also fell; U.S. Rubber’s were 
down 15%, Goodrich’s 2%. 


ness was running 62% higher than 
last year’s peak, when net sales 
totaled $47.6 million and net earnings 
hit $1.3 million. 

“Non-tire products,” observes Rob- 
ins, “already account for about 53% 
of the rubber industry’s dollar vol- 
ume. We believe that the proportion 
may very well increase to two-thirds 
in the next ten years.” 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 


1,278,833 Shares 
General Motors Corporation 


Common Stock 


$125 Par Value 


Price $43% a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
DILLON, READ&CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUUN, LOEB&CO., 


BLYTH & CO., INC, DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
WERTHEIM & CO. 


May 1, 1956. 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 
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while, Hewitt-Robins’ incoming busi- | 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus 


800,000 Shares 


Nationwide Corporation 


Class A Common Shares 


Par Value $5 Per Share 


Price $19 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS § J.C. BRADFORD & CO. 


April 27, 1956. 




















MOVIES 


DO IT YOURSELF 


As an exhibitor, National 

Theatres was hard-pressed to 

make money. Now it is get- 
ing set to shoot its own. 


MovIEMAKERS usually offer one main 
explanation for their recent setbacks: 
their arch-competitor, TV. But the 
typical movie distributor is more apt 
to lay his woes at the door of the 
moviemakers themselves. The typical 
Hollywood product, say many dis- 
tributors, simply has to be upgraded 
if showing it is to remain a profitable 
business. 

Last year Elmer C. Rhoden, presi- 
dent of $60.7-million National Thea- 
tres, Inc.,* the U.S.’ second-largest 
theater chain (after ABC-Para- 
mount), hopefuliy predicted that 
1956 would see both upgraded prod- 
ucts and longer lines at the nation’s 
box office. 

But the truth is, as Rhoden ad- 
mitted this month: he was wrong. 
Neither the pictures his houses 
showed, nor the movie attendance 
they attracted “lived up to our ex- 
pectations” in the first half of Nation- 
al’s fiscal year. Thus, Rhoden told his 
16,000 shareholders this month, Na- 
tional’s income for the period slipped 
from $29.6 million to $27.4 million. 

Peanuts, Popcorn. The wonder is 
that National’s earnings did not slip 
even further. For the fact is that 
showing pictures has become basi- 
cally a money-losing proposition. 
Between October, 1955 and March, 
1956, the nation’s exhibitors as a 
group actually lost $8.1 million on 
their movie operations alone. Only 
by hawking peanuts, popcorn and 
crackerjack were many of them able 
to report any earnings at all. 

In addition to such revenues from 
gum-cracking movie fans, Rhoden 
has counted heavily on real estate 
deals to help keep his balance sheet 
in order. To date, he has disposed 
of 29 unprofitable theaters and 24 
other holdings, earning nearly $1 mil- 
lion on these deals. For example, by 
converting an Oakland, Calif. movie 
house into an auto park, National was 
able to turn a $22,000 annual loss into 
a $25,000 annual profit. On other of 
National’s onetime moviehouse sites 
Rhoden has built a supermarket and 
a shopping center. 

Pretty Pictures. Rhoden still clings 
to the hope that, for the rest of this 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
ai8 low, 8. Dividend (1955): 50c. Indicated 


payout: 50c. Earnings per share (1955): 
$1.04. Ticker symbol: NTR ' 


year, the films booked into his 330- 
odd houses, including Manhattan’s 
famous Roxy, will be “of better qual- 
ity than those of last year.” They 
should also, he believes, “produce 
improved .. . profits.” But for the 
longer term, Rhoden’s optimism stems 
from another source, and one more 
nearly under his own control. With 
the help of famed Moviemaker Louis 
de Rochemont, National is soon going 
to shoot a picture of its own in a new 
process called Cinemiracle. 

Getting back behind the cameras 
will seem like old times. Once upon 
a time National was the theater 
branch of 20th Century-Fox, but in 
1952 the Justice Department ordered 
Fox to spin off its movie houses. 
This year, however, Justice gave Na- 
tioral the green light to get back into 
moviemaking. Rhoden’s schedule: 
16 films in the next five years. 


AUTOS 


ABOVE THE 
CROWD 


Is there a big profit in inde- 

pendent auto-making? Amer- 

ican Motors’ Romney has the 
sticky job of finding out. 


Grorce Romney is an able, good- 
looking, young (48) man with a tough 
but challenging assignment. He is 
charged with what some Wall Street- 
ers regard as an almost impossible 
task: making a go of American 
Motors Corp.,* smallest of the last 
two surviving “independent” auto- 
makers. No one could be better 
equipped to handle it. An unbridled 
optimist, Romney has frequently been 
known to keep two golf balls in play 
at once. Nor, when it comes to build- 
ing autos, is he any slouch at keeping 
several balls in the air at one time. 
Last month, two years after Ameri- 
can Motors emerged from the merger 
of Nash-Kelvinator and Hudson, 
George Romney was busy mustering 
all the optimism he could find. He 
badly needed it. Despite flourishing 
business in his Kelvinator appliance 
division (one third of gross) and a 
pickup in sales of American’s slightly 
undersized, light-weight automobile, 
the Rambler, American Motors was 
still deeply in the red. Working capi- 
tal, though it still stood at around 
$62 million, nearly twice that of bat- 
tered Studebaker-Packard (Forses, 
May 1), has dwindled by some $20 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
8%; low, 6%. Dividend (1955): none. Indi- 
cated 1956 ere: none. aso per share 
(1955): Deficit. Ticker symbol: AMO. 





Quarterty Output 
in Thousands of Cars 


———~1 
AMERICAN’S RAMBLER 


Increasingly, American Motors has pegged its 
hopes for survival as an automaker on the 
compact Rambler. In just one yeor it has shot 
up from barely half of American's total pro- 
duction to nearly three quarters. 
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million in little more than a year. 

Progress Report. George Romney, 
however, was still talking bravely. In 
full-page advertisements he heralded 
American Motors’ “Progress Report.” 
Financially, however, American’s 
“progress” still looked more like a 
retreat. In the first half of fiscal 1955- 
56, Romney readily admitted, Ameri- 
can had dropped close to $1 million. 
It would have been much worse, too, 
except for a capital gain of better than 
$7 million from the sale of most of 
American’s holdings in Ranco, Inc., 
thriving Detroit temperature control 
manufacturer. Said Romney: “Our 
total automobile sales were disap- 
pointing to us...” 

Disappointing was a mild word. Ex- 
cept for its flourishing Ramblers, 
American was all but out of the auto- 
making business. Since the end of 
April, the big Nash and Hudson as- 
sembly lines at Milwaukee have re- 
mained closed down. Romney denies 
it, but Detroit has jumped to the con- 
clusion that American is dropping its 
traditional medium-priced car lines 
entirely. 

Hope in Kenosha. Nonetheless, there 
was in Romney’s report more than a 
mere glimmer of hope for some 55,000 
worried stockholders: American’s 
present mainstay, the stubby Ram- 
blers, were rolling off the Kenosha, 
Wisconsin assembly lines at a 20%- 
faster clip than in 1955. 

Thanks to the Rambler and to 
Kelvinator’s booming production of 
household and commercial appliances, 
Romney could point to a 7% increase 
in sales for the period to $226 million. 
This was no mean accomplishment. 
In the first quarter of 1956, total U.S 
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auto production was off 17%. As a 
result of the Rambler pickup, Ameri- 
can’s share of U.S. auto output rose 
from a meager 2.2% to a slightly 
better 2.4% in the first three months. 

As one of the few radically re- 
designed cars on the road this year 
(others: Ford’s Lincoln and Conti- 
nental), the Rambler has received 
extra buyer attention. Being several 
inches stubbier and hundreds of 
pounds lighter than the average U/S. 
car and boasting one of the few single- 
unit bodies, the Rambler has given its 
salesmen some off-beat talking points 
in the rough fight for auto sales. 

For all the emphasis Romney puts 
on the Rambler, most Wall Streeters 
think that it is American’s Kelvinator 
division which has made the difference 
until now between American and its 
battered fellow independent auto- 
makers. Making everything from 


i 
RAMBLER-MAKER ROMNEY: 
Detroit jumped to conclusions 


gleaming kitchen refrigerators to big 
supermarket frozen food counters, 
Kelvinator is one of the largest U.S. 
appliance manufacturers. Even more 
important, Wall Streeters believe it 
pours a profit of around $8 million a 
year into American Motors’ hard- 
pressed treasury. 

The Intelligentsia. But for the fu- 
ture, and for profits, Romney looks to 
the Rambler. Romney insists that 
American’s big outlay of $63.7 million 
for stepping up Rambler production 
and putting its new V-8 engine into 
production are now behind him. Now, 
he says, it is mainly a question of 
pushing sales beyond the elusive 
break-even point. But this is easier 
said than done. Romney himself esti- 
mates that American must sell 180,000 
cars a year merely to break even. 
“We’re not out after the crowd,” he 
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has said, “Just give us 300,000-350,000 
of the intelligentsia.” Last year 
American fell short of its break-even 
goal by 20,000. So far this year, lagging 
Nash and Hudson output have taken 
away from American’s sales totals 
much of what the Rambler has added. 
American Motors’ sales are-still far 
short of the profit line. 

Moreover, American, having shot its 
styling bolt for a while at least, will 
likely do little more than spruce up 
its Ramblers for the 1957 race, even 
though it plans to come out with them 
on time (reversing the pattern of the 
last two years, when it was late). 


Against this, the Big Three are almost 
certain to grab the spotlight with 
what promises to be a dazzling array 
of futuristic °57s. 

But George Romney is no man to 
run from a fight, and he daringly 
challenges “the concept of weight, 
size and horsepower as the primary 
elements of passenger car value.” Says 
Optimist Romney: “Something tells 
me we're going to be very successful 
playing rabbit to the dinosaur.” 
Whether American is or not will de- 
pend in large measure on what the 
dinosaur does—not to mention the 
intelligentsia. 


UNDER THE WINGS OF THE 


FLYING 
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MILEAGE GAINED 
IS MONEY SAVED! 


TIDEWATER OIL COMPANY 


New York « San Francisco + Tulsa + Houston 


Here’s a cost-cutting 
team engineered to save 
you money. New 
VEEDOL 10-30 

Motor Oil reduces 

oil drag, cuts down 
octane robbing deposits 
—actually gives you 
highest octane 
performance. Asa 
result you get up to 40 
more miles of 

surging power from 

a tankful of “Flying A” 
Ethyl. Just drive in 

at the sign of the 
“Flying A”! 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY oxp1ana) 


and Subsidiaries Report 


1955 Biggest Year in Company History 


Net earnings, total income, and total dividends paid to stock- 
holders set new records in 1955 for Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). 


NET EARNINGS FOR 1955 WERE $157,120,000, a gain of 34 per cent 
over 1954. This was equal to $4.81 a share, based on the average 
number of issued shares. This compares with $3.73 a share in 
1954, after adjustment for a 100 per cent stock dividend in that 
year. Chairman Robert E. Wilson and President Frank O. Prior 
attributed the earnings gain to greater production of crude oil 
and natural gas liquids, product sales increases, and operating 
savings resulting from Standard’s heavy investment in new facili- 
ties in recent years. Earnings in 1955 included a nonrecurring 
net profit of $9,235,000 from the sale of an interest in certain 
producing properties. 


TOTAL INCOME FOR 1955 SET A NEW HIGH OF $1,814,000,000. Sales 
totaled a record $1,736,000,000. In the face of intense competi- 
tion, volume of product sales increased 7.9 per cent; dollar value 
incre: 7.5 per cent. A booming economy in industrial areas 
aided in achieving these gains. However, the rura: .narket was 
depressed in most areas as a result of falling farm prices. 

Gasoline octane ratings are now at the highest point in the 
Company’s history. Increasing emphasis is being placed on man- 
agement-dealer conferences to tackle mutual problems and im- 
prove operations. Capable dealers in clean and attractive stations 
are a key factor in Standard’s sales success. Since 1946 volume of 
gasoline sales through service stations has increased 80 per cent 
while the number of outlets has been held fairly constant. 


DIVIDENDS IN 1955, including the market value on its distribution 
date of a special in Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) stock, 
were $2.403 a share. These dividends were valued at $78,187,000, 
the highest in the Company’s history. On a comparable basis, 


Dividends 


dividends paid in 1954 were equal to $2.083 a share. 
were paid in 1955 for the 62nd consecutive year. 


PRODUCTION IN 1955 was aided by continuing development of 
rior discoveries, The most active development area was in the 
embina field, Alberta, Canada. Standard produced 7 ,360 net 

barrels of Canadian crude daily at the end of 1955, more than 
four times the production rate at the previous year end. After 
making up for 100 million barrels withdrawn during the year and 
the sale of an interest in some producing properties, Standard was 
able to increase net proven reserves of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids 37 million barrels, to 2,097 million barrels. 


TOTAL BORROWINGS IN 1955 decreased by $11,679,000. At the 
year end, they were about 17 per cent of total assets, compared 
with a peak of 21 per cent in June, 1949. Capital expenditures of 
$229,900,000 in 1955 compared to expenditures of $284,300,000 
in 1954. Major manufacturing outlays were for further product 
guality improvement, for a refinery being built at Yorktown, 
Virginia, and for chemical plants at Brownsville, Texas, and 
Hammond, Indiana. Capital outlays for transportation and mar- 
keting went mainly toward modernizing and improving existing 
facilities to reduce operating costs. 1956 capital expenditures 
probably will be 15 or 20 per cent higher than in 1955. 


EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1955 numbered 51,520, of whom about 
30,000 own Standard Oil stock. Wages, benefits and employee 
relations practices were consistent with the best examples of a 
free and competitive business system. 


STOCKHOLDERS NUMBERED 132,800 at year end. This broad base 
of ownership extends to residents of every state in the union and 
of many other parts of the world. Museums, libraries, colleges, 
hospitals and other institutions serving the needs of many people 
were among those receiving regular Standard dividend checks. 


This record of progress reflects constantly improving ability to serve our customers, and demonstrates the splendid support and cooperation of our employees. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
for the Years 1955 and 1954 


1955 


$1,781,317,827 
___ 32,636,188 


$1,813,954,015 


1954 
$1,660,343,193 

___ 16,195,654 
$16 676, 538, 38,847 


Sales and operating revenues 
Dividends, interest, and other income 
Total income. 


DEDUCT: 

Materials used, salaries and wages, oper- 
ating and general expenses other than 
those shown below. ... 

Depreciation, and amortization of emer- 
gency facilities. . 

Depletion, amortization of drilling and 
development costs, and loss on retire- 
ments and abandonments. . 

Federal taxes on income . 

Other taxes (exclusive of taxes amounting 

to $288,354,000 in 1955 and $264,952,000 
in 1954 collected from customers for 
government agencies)... . 

Interest expense. . 

Minority stockholders’ 
earnings of subsidiaries a ail 

Total deductions $1 8: 836,187 187 $1,559,382,079 
FT, ee eee $1 57,117 828 


$1,411,523,765 


87,607,924 


51,575,756 
43,290,000 


45,935,491 
29,471,000 


49,622,854 44,552,531 
‘ 11,987,179 11,301,377 
interest in net 


1,228,709 


3,406,021 


$_ A117, 156, 768 


Copies of the 1955 Annual Report are available on request as long as the supply 
lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 





THE STORY IN FIGURES 





FINANCIAL: 


Total income 
Net earnings 
*Net earnings per average 
issu are : ‘ 
tDividends paid . 
tDividends paid per share 
Earnings retained in the 
business. . . 
Capital expenditures 
Total assets 
Net worth 
*Book value per share 


PRODUCTION: 


Crude oil and natural gas 
liquids, barrels per day, 
net ewe 

Oil wells owned, net 

Gas wells owned, net 


MANUFACTURING: 


Crude oil and natural gas 
liquids processed, bbl 


_ SRaeoe 
Crude running capacity, 


rre. 


-” _— (year 
end). . ay 


MARKETING: 


Total sales in dollars.... 

Sales of crude oil, barrels 

Sales of natural gas, thou- 
sand cubic feet... 

Sales of petroleum wwe 
ucts, barrels... 

Retail outlets served . 


TRANSPORTATION: 
Pipelines built, miles 
Pipelines owned, miles. . 
Pipeline traffic, million 

arrel miles. . 
Tanker and barge traffic, 
million barrel miles. 


PEOPLE: 


Stockholders (year - » 
Employees (year end) . 
Wages and benefits . 


1955 


$1,814,000,000 
157,120,000 


$4.81 
$55,970,000 
$2.403 


$101, 150,000 
9,900,000 
$2,332,000,000 
1,701,000,000 
$51.46 


274,100 
10,080 
1,855 


$1,736,000,000 
117,400,000 


434,000,000 
234,300,000 
30,140 


315 
17,400 


146,200 
94,130 
132,800 


51,520 
$330, 800; 000 


1954 


$1,677,000,000 
117,160,000 
$3.73 
$48,780,000 
$2.083 
$68,380,000 
$284,300,000 
$2,187,000,000 
1,574,000,000 
$48.48 


249,600 


579,500 
657,700 

$1,621 ,000,000 
113,200,000 
393,400,000 
217,200,000 


30,710 


1,16. 
17,5! 50 
140,500 


81,290 


rk 


$323,100,000 


Adjusted for the 100 per cent stock dividend in 1954. 


Standard Oi 
“Dividends 
dividend in 
of distribution. 


t“Dividends f=. 
id per 


$1,729,000,000 
124,830,000 


$4.06 
$46,620,000 
$1.932 


78,210,000 
$209,200 ,000 
$2,036,000,000 
1,437,000,000 
$46.70 


268,100 
9, = 
LJ in 22 


587,600 


612,800 


5,000 ,000 
2,300,000 


367,500,000 


24,700,000 
30,900 


1 484 
17,540 
142,500 


101,100 
117,800 


50,870 
$313,600,000 


include the value on this Company’s books of the 
Company (New Jersey) stock distributed as a dividend. 
share” (which have been adjusted for the stock 


954) Sdele the market value of the Jersey stock on date 
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The FORBES index 





Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 
, _ many people are working? 
( ee scl 1 . 


2 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
4 
5 





average weekly hours in man: re) 
. Are people spending or saving? 
(FRB department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for valve of 
the dollar (1947-49 — 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49—100) 


Feb. ('55) 
133.0 
110.9 
101.3 
108.4 
150.0 


Mar. 
135.0 
111.6 
102.0 
109.3 
150.0 


April 

136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


Production 
Employment 


Bank Debits...... 


June 

139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


May 
138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


July 
140.0 
113.5 
101.0 
119.2 
150.0 


Aug. 
140.0 
113.8 
102.3 
115.4 
150.0 


Sept. 
141.0 
114.0 
102.8 
115.4 
150.0 


Oct. 
143.0 
114.3 
103.0 
116.6 
159.3 


Jan. ('56) 
144.0 
115.1 
101.8 
118.4 
168.9 


Feb. 
143.0 
115.0 
101.5 
112.8 
177.2 


Dec. 
144.0 
114.9 
103.5 
116.5 
159.5 


Nov. 
144.0 
114.7 
103.3 
117.6 
165.4 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Confusion Midst Plenty 


Art first glance, the case for continued 
caution—average-wise—seems quite 
persuasive. For one thing, domestic 
political uncertainties will rise with 
the temperature and t’:e foreign sit- 
uation is a source of perennial har- 
assment. Secondly, there is under- 
lying uneasiness beneath our cloak 
of prosperity. The “villains” are a 
less-than-expected pickup in auto- 
mobile sales, the decline in farm in- 
come, the lag in consumer spending. 
Thirdly, the economic classicists are 
quick to observe the surface compari- 
sons which can be made with past 
cyclical turning points. All of which 
could at least temporarily dampen 
speculative ardor. 

But this has been—and will con- 
tinue to be—a period of cross-cur- 
rents, of confusion midst plenty. Case 
in point: the steel producer who is 
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unable to meet his 

customers’ orders 

is perhaps sur- 

prised by the 

price war in the 

synthetic fibre 

industry, the 

troubles of the 

textile producer. 

The owner of any of the aluminum 
stocks in effect is insulated against 
the woes of those who hold the mo- 
tion picture stocks. In other words, 
divergence—in business and _ the 
market—is the “price” of our new 
normal. 

Furthermore, the obvious causes 
for concern are not really “news” to 
the market; witness the fact that the 
industrial average recorded a high 
early in April. On close view, the 
market has been undergoing a proc- 


ess of self-correction beneath the 
surface indecision in the averages. 
Expressed another way, the spring 
has been a period of consolidation, 
of pause for refreshment, not further 
growth. This could continue for the 
market as a whole probably is in need 
of a new stimulus. That stimulus 
could come from several sources: (1) 
a cathartic which brings the average 
price level to a point which again 
tempts a broad scale buying interest; 
(2) clarification of some of the ob- 
vious unknowns in the 1957 business 
outlook; (3) growing evidence that 
the next major change in credit policy 
will be in the direction of “easier” 
money. 

But the past 60 days have demon- 
strated the fact that there is little 
point to winning a battle and losing 
the war. It has been—and remains— 
possible to be “right” about the av- 
erages, but “wrong” about stocks. In 
short, this remains a situation where 
it is probably dangerous to be with- 
out cash reserves, but equally dan- 
gerous not to buy favored issues. 
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Only Five Auto Companies 


but they influence many industries 


HAT is why every investor concerned with the prospects for business in general as 

well as the auto industry in particular should read the current edition of The 
Value Line Investment Survey, which analyzes the inventory buildup that now weighs 
heavily upon the five auto companies and their many dependents in ancillary 
industries. 


Despite rising personal income, the surplus of cars in stock threatens even the pros 
pect that the auto industry will experience its “second best year” in 1956. It could 
turn out to be the third best. The changes in the competitive character of the indus 
try are also significant. The crushing loss of position by the independents and the 
strong gains by General Motors have political significance. 

This edition also analyzes the aircraft industry and air transport industry, emphasiz- 
ing the long-term growth prospects of the latter, whose stocks, it is estimated, have 
twice the 3-to-5 year growth potentiality of the market as a whole (measured by the 
700 stocks under continuous survey by this Service). The aircraft manufacturers’ 
3-to-5-year prospects stand out in less favorable contrast. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive, at no extra charge under this Special 
Introductory Offer, this 64-page issue covering Aircraft, Airline, Automobile, 
Truck and Agricultural Equipment stocks. In addition, you will receive in the 
next four weeks new reports on over 240 major stocks and 14 industries to guide 
you to safer and more profitable investing. Your bonus issue analyzes 43 stocks, 
including: 
United Aircraft 
Fairchild Engine 
American Airlines 
Gen‘l. Dynamics 
Int'l. Harvester 
Allis-Chalmers 


General Motors Boeing 
Eastern Air Lines Douglas 
Curtiss-Wright Lockheed 
Martin (Glenn L.) Grumman 
Republic Aviation Chrysler 
United Air Lines Deere 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of The ¥alue Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 240 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of earn- 
ings and dividends in 1956 and earnings, dividend and price appreciation prospects 
during the years 1959-61. It includes also a new Special Situation Recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly Supplements 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


Ford Motor 

Pan American Airways 

Studebaker-Packard 

Trans World Airlines 

Minneapolis-Moline 
and 20 others 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer, at no extra charge, the new 
12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future price ex 
pectancies on all 700 stocks under constant supervision. *New Subscribers only. 


RS Se ee ee 
Address 


ee - see | ee 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-61 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 151 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable June 1, 
1956, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 4, 1956. 


LEARN BEFORE YOU LOSE! 
New and used courses and books on 
GRAIN AND STOCK MARKET trading 
and investing—Bought, Sold, Rented and 
Exchanged. WRITE ME YOUR NEEDS! 
Free List. Personal Service. 

ALLAN C. DAVIS 


Financial Education Exchange 
4811 York Ave. No., Dept. 13 
Minneapolis 22, Minn. 

















GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 





This is another of the times when 
there is no “easy” answer to the 


| question of how to profitably employ 


capital. 

Which stocks are attractive now? 
Not necessarily those that are the 
most popular at the moment—the oils 
and aluminum, for example. Styles 
in speculation always change, and the 


| sophisticated buyer is more inter- 


ested in finding the coming favor- 
ites. Nor is it wise, as many investors 
assume in a period of uncertainty, to 
buy stable high income situations— 
stocks which carry a defensive label. 


Earnings retained by aggressive man- 


agements in dynamic companies can 
be of much greater “value” than high 
current income. Yet, it does not ne- 


| cessarily follow that the attractive 


stocks represent secondary or mar- 


| ginal companies in industries which 
| are obviously booming. This is an 


era where the best companies are 
the best speculations—and vice versa. 

Unfortunately, there is no Univac 
in the stock market, but there are 
rewards for assuming a calculated 
risk. In my opinion, the following 
companies have the promise of later 
attracting popular attention. In the 
process, today’s buyers will be com- 


| pensated for the risks that are as- 


sumed whenever any common stocks 


| are purchased. 


American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres has two strings to its bow, 
one currently on the defensive but 
the other quite dynamic. The first, 
a chain of over 600 theaters, suffered 
smaller earnings in 1955 than 1954 
and today probably is less profitable 


| than a year ago. But the earnings 


obtained from even today’s depressed 
theater attendance are still quite sat- 
isfactory and are after about $1.50 


| per share of theater depreciation. 
| Furthermore, there is slow but grow- 
| ing evidence of a turn for the better. 


The second string to the company’s 
bow is the ABC-TV network, and 
this is where the glamour prevails. 


| Specifically, the broadcasting opera- 
| tion should provide the major portion 
| of consolidated earnings in 1956 

| whereas last year it is believed to 


have been a minor contributor. The 
network is steadily increasing its 


| share of the TV advertising dollar, 
| and the momentum being gained will 


carry over in 1957. Looking further 
ahead, the network operation could 


| be a “triple-barrelled shotgun,” for 


TV advertising revenues are increas- 
ing, the company’s competitive posi- 
tion is improving and color will be 


| an important stimulus. Meanwhile the 


stock seems an excellent value below 
30, with a 1956 earnings potential of 
about $2.50 per share vs. profits of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE 
IN OUR GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS. 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- for investors, wrote “* 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, sate 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 27 Safety Rules” 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
America Tomorrow,”’ called 
far-seeing economic guide for the 
sent free to his personal clients with his 
for Investors and Traders 


by the special advantages we look for 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we 
that fortunes are 


must agree 
built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly when our clients 
bought a pre-reorg bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending should 
double current low 

The only sure 


ine reased 
anization 


seven that went 


prices many times 
fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the 
living. Fortune-building requirements cal! 
for at least a fifty per cent 
each year. 
investors see 


rising cost ol 


fund gail 
Instead, the great majority of 
their cash values shrink 
Recently we again recommended a sp: 
cial growth situation 
we had studied a 
orig rinally 


selling below hive 
number of years and 
recommended near two It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
anticipated. It 
attractive dividend on _ current 
Next, we recommended another dis 
covery near three-fifty that quickly 
through seventeen and _ its 
hardly started. We are 


price is should pay an 


went 
advance has 
about to recom 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. 
He knows next to nothing about the safety in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural stagnation. He does not know how few are impulsed 


me nd another startling discovery “sleep 
ing” below two dollars. A complete analy 


sis of this opportunity will be sent only to yearly 


clients 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small spe: ulator to the largest investment trusts 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing fo: 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building 


most 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. 


(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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FOUNDED 1885 


Attractive 
UNDER-PRICED 
UTILITY STOCKS 


We have just completed a study 
of the utility field and have 
selected a number of companies 
whose stocks, at their present 
prices, offer good yields and an 
opportunity for capital gains. 
The companies are in growth 
areas, are efficiently managed 
and have long records for con- 
sistent earnings and dividend 
disbursements. 


Write for this study today. 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


SECURITIES « COMMODITIES 
11 Wall Street, New York 
46 offices in the U.S. and Canada 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL 


= SECURITY AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES | 


GOLF vou tert 


SHOULDER makes the 
amazing difference! 


One of the most startling discoveries to emerge from 
_ ye in the a suis is that your game literally 
on 








ow this is is #0 > an how is use this great discovery to 
improve your own game beyond all expectation in a matter 
of short weeks is set forth in THE GOLF SECRET by Dr. 
H. A. Murray—a medica! doctor, golfer and golf researcher, 
who has applied his expert knowledge of anatomy in this 
sweeping and yng different study of the golf swing. 
His method now en tested on a large scale and 
been found to yield simply astounding results! Not only 
do golf scores take a sudde , but with the new 
if is a hundred times —_ than bad— 
ATURAL (not strained) ¢ 
a, “the golf secret’ i ae with- 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED ORDER NOW: 
vane oe oour suenay by H. A. Murray 
$2.50 P 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., ont. joou 
251 West 19th Street, New York 


TO AUTHORS 
seeking a publisher 


Send for our free illustrated booklet titled To the Author 
in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W.31 St.,N.Y.1 


method 
Senses it is 








In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


A List of Quality Issues 


I suacest consideration of the follow- 
ing stocks: 

American Machine & Metals is a 
producer of gauges for industrial and 
military use. It also makes fractional 
horsepower electric motors, aircraft 
instruments, laundry and other types 
of industrial machinery, and is en- 
gaged in mining operations. Capi- 
talization is moderate, consisting of a 
$2,800,000 long-term debt, and 430,000 
shares of common stock. Sales last 
year amounted to $34 million, and 
earnings were $4.96 a share. The indi- 
cated annual dividend rate is $2 plus 
extras. The stock is now around 
39%4. I believe purchases of this stock 
on a scale-down will result profitably. 

The outlook for the air condition- 
ing industry is very favorable it 
seems to me, Carrier Corporation is 
a leader in this field. Capitalization 
consists of $30 million long-term debt, 
208,000 shares ($50 par) of preferred 
stock, and 1,700,000 shares of common 
stock. For the fiscal year ending last 
October, earnings amounted to $4.82 
a share. Last year, a dividend of 
$2.25 was paid. The current indicated 
rate is $2.40. The stock has been in a 
narrow price range since the early 
part of 1954, and is now around 60. 
The high point reached was 64% last 


year. Sales last 
year amounted to 
$190 million. I 
think if one has 
patience, he will 
do well with this 
stock. 
Chesapeake & 
Ohio is an important “soft coaler,” 
connecting the mines in West Virginia 
with the seaboard in Virginia, and 
also with the industrial mid-west. 
Merchandise traffic is increasing in 
importance. The business boom and 
big increase in exports of coal to 
Europe have lifted the soft coal in- 
dustry from the depression of re- 
cent years. It is likely that the coal 
industry will do well for quite some 
time. “Chessie” is in excellent finan- 
cial shape, and in recent years has 
paid a $3 dividend (which was re- 
cently increased to a $3.50 basis). 
Since 1950, earnings have been good, 
amounting to $7.25 last year. At its 
present price around 65, the stock 
yields approximately 542% on the 
$3.50 dividend. The stock has acted 
well in the market for some time. 
Federal Paper Board is the third 
largest domestic producer of folding 
boxboard, part of which it converts 
into cartons and part of which is 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 
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sold to other converters. Folding car- 
tons, used in packaging such items 
as food, soap, tobacco, drugs, and 
tissues, accounted for 40.5% of ton- 
nage sales and 63.6% of dollar sales 
in 1954. Container board and other 
types of boxboard constitute a rela- 
tively small percentage of sales. 
There are 700,000 shares of stock. As 
of a year ago, officers and directors 
owned directly or indirectly 40% of 
the total. Earnings have been good 
for some years; the sales have been 
advancing. While this business is 
very competitive, I think the outlook 
for Federal is favorable. I believe 
the stock is attractive at its present 
price, around 34%. The yield is 5.2% 
on the current dividend of $1.80. 

Okonite Company manufactures in- 
sulated electrical wires and cables, 
splicing tapes, and jointing and term- 
inating accessories. The products in- 
clude rubber, paper, plastic and syn- 
thetic insulated wires and cables for 
use in electric power transmission 
and distribution, signal and com- 
munication systems, street lighting 
and industrial applications. Its cus- 
tomers are chiefly power companies, 
public utilities, municipalities, rail- 
roads, traction companies, industrial 
plants, and mining and construction 
companies. Long-term debt amounts 
to 2% million, and there are only 
190,000 shares of stock. Earnings last 
year were $8.18 per share. A dividend 
of $2 in cash was paid, plus 5% in 
stock, the same as in the preceding 
three years. I think that this com- 
pany has a good outlook, and that 
the stock contains excellent possi- 
bilities. Present price, 80. Listed on 
the American Stock Exchange. 

Olin Mathieson is a leader in the 
chemical field. Among its products 
are chemicals (including films), 
pharmaceuticals, fabricated metals, 
armaments, paper products. It is 
planning to construct a large plant for 
the production of aluminum, in Ohio. 
Gross business last year amounted to 
$560.4 million, but the chairman of 
the company recently stated that 
he expects a substantial increase in 
coming years. Earnings last year were 
$3.51 a share; current dividend rate 
is $2 per share. For investors desir- 
ing a high-class stock, with excellent 
growth possibilities, I consider that 
Olin is especially attractive. Now 
around 57. (An officer trust owns 
23% of the common stock.) 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass manufac- 
tures glass, paints, chemicals, brushes. 
Also owns a large oil and gas pro- 
ducer. The Pitcairn Co. owns 31% 
of the stock. In recent years, there 
has been an enormous demand for 
plate and window glass, and the out- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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Check List—for Investors 


Yes No 
I can name every security I own CT CI 
I know what I paid for them—and 
just where their prices stand today CJ 
I have a good idea of the dividends 
they pay—and what the average 
yield is on my complete portfolio 


Cj 

I can classify each of my holdings 

as to growth, income, or safety Cc 
Cj 


I feel sure they’re the best I can 

buy for my purposes 

And I know exactly how Id invest 

any additional funds Cc] Cc] 


Six “yes” checks and you certainly don’t need our help. You 
can feel comfortably secure about your present investment 
program—and our compliments to your broker. 


But if you had any “no” answers—and would like to correct 
them—we can’t think of a better way to go about it than by 
writing a letter to our Research Department. 


They'll send you a thoroughly objective analysis of your 
present holdings .. . provide full information about individual 
dividends and the overall yield at present prices. 


They'll pass on the relative merits of this stock or that for 
your particular purposes .. . classify any security you're not 
sure about on the basis of growth, income, or safety. 


They'll prepare the soundest program they can for any spe- 
cific sum—any stated objective. 


No, there’s never any charge for this service. It’s always yours 
for the asking. 


Simply address a letter, in confidence, of course, to 


Water A. Scnout, Department SD4 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 107 Cities 

















YOUR MONEY EARNS 


© CORPORATIONS 
© INDIVIDUALS 
like yourself 
© PENSION FUNDS 
© LABOR UNIONS 
© CREDIT UNIONS 
© INSTITUTIONS 
© LEGAL FOR 
TRUST FUNDS 
Get FREE LIST of 50 
Insured Savings Associations, dividends 
payable June 30, 1956, up to 3%%. Each 
account insured to $10,000. Services FREE! 
B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. 1-98 
501 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17 (42 St.) MU 7-0067 


BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many common 
stock warrants go down to very low 
prices and afford the greatest potential 
appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 
Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
full story of warrants, accompanied by 
a list of 50 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy, send 
$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-59, 220 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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LAW of WILLS *1 


©) Cheek here for 96-page book by attorney 

Parnell Callahan. Shows why and how every 

person should make a will. How to protect 

your CAPITAL ... safeguard your ESTATE 
. Executors, Probate. Taxes. etc. etc. 

OO LAW OF INHERITANCE 

(C0 LAW OF REAL ESTATE J 

CO LAW OF LANDLORD & TENANT $1.00 

CU LAW OF BUSINESS 

(C0 SOCIAL SECURITY (All States) .$1.00 

EACH POCKET-SIZE BOOK (80 to 9% 


PAGES) CONTAINS LAWS OF ALL 48 
STATES. AUTHENTIC, COMPLETE, 


Swngle copies $1 each. ALL 6 TITLES, $5 
15-day money-back guarantee. No C.O.D. 
Free Catalog of 40 useful Law Books 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Desk > 
43 West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


MAKE — your funds 
wOTE y ore nar a in an insured 


essociation 





. For awake Careful Reentiad } 


4 v4 1 Se ANNUM 3 
3 3 /2 (Current Rates) 3 
"on Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 

‘ institutional Funds, Corporate Funds ¥ 

PAIO BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 
He All accounts insured by Federal Agency 

W Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE + 
© Chicoge 3 Mi. 
ne 6-2" ” ete 2-4439 ~ 











Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-27. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 














THE GRIFFITH 
LETTER 
Critical Conclusions 


¢ For study of monetary factors and credit 
and the stock on plus a year sub- 
scription to the Letter 


send $65 NOW fo: 
JOHN H. LEWIS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








Serer Be. Strate 





MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


High Selectivity in a Speculative Market 


Tuts is a unique situation. We are 
living at a time when investment 
optimism is high, and people are in- 
clined to seek appreciation rather than 
income. Stock prices are not low. If 
anything, prices are on the high side. 

Yet, there is very little trading 
(turnover around 16% or 17% of list- 
ings per annum against 132% in 1928), 
and the credit position in stocks is 
small with the debt against NYSE 
equities probably not more than 14% 
of their market value. The spirit of 
trading is adventurous, but still it is 
highly selective, and rather intel- 
ligently selective. 

As pointed out in recent columns, I 
expect higher prices for the DJ Indus- 
trials—probably considerably higher 
prices this year. I feel that much of 
the recent buying in the very rich, 
high price-earnings-ratio blue chips 
has been less prudent than it may be 
profitable. I know that the upper third 
of any stock market cycle can be 
great fun while it lasts. 

I am impressed by the fact that the 
so-called yield stocks (many of them 
of good quality) are going begging 
while the sky seems to be the limit 
for the traditional growth issues. 

Business thus far this year is better 
than the year’s end economic reviews 
anticipated. Outside of a few indus- 
tries (like the motor industry), first- 
quarter earnings were amazingly 
good. The second quarter looks 
equally good or better for many cor- 
porations. Stiffer interest terms and 
less abundant funds may be limiting 
profits dependent to some extent on 
credit, but, in a general way Federal 
Reserve credit restrictions have not 
hurt much—not yet. Probably nothing 
drastic enough to hurt will be done 
until after election. And you can’t 
tame a boom like this, unless you hurt 
someone! 

So, I am going to keep on talking 


about individual 
securities. I hope 
no one will get 
the impression 
that I think this 
is a “cheap” mar- 
ket, and that those 
who read this col- 
umn will remember that the bargains 
are fewer than they were a year ago 
or two years ago. Many of the sug- 
gestions will be more in the nature 
of trading ideas than investment 
recommendations. 

I think that Royal Dutch (106), 
often mentioned in the past, still is 
essentially cheaper—in relation to 
earnings and assets—than most of the 
other oil stocks. It looks as if Royal 
Dutch earned about $11.05 a share last 
year on a reported basis and perhaps 
$23 to $25 a share on a “cash” flow 
basis. 

For comparison’s sake, look at 
Standard Oil of New Jersey (60) 
which last year apparently had a cash 
flow of about $5.40 a share on the new 
stock on a consolidated basis. Too 
many people think of Royal Dutch as 
an investment in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere. Actually it has a_ stronger 
Western Hemisphere than Eastern 
Hemisphere emphasis. The stock long 
has been relatively “unpopular” in 
the United States. Now it is getting 
“popular.” It deserves to sell higher, 
and it probably will. 

Speaking of “cash flow,” I am im- 
pressed by the fact that Continental 
Oil (121) had a cash flow of $3.20 a 
share in the first quarter against re- 
ported earnings of $1.41 a share. Con- 
tinental Oil is a real “quality” growth 
issue. In relation to many not-so-good 
oils, it is not high. 

In connection with the unpopularity 
of “yield” issues, observe the good cur- 
rent return offered by the table below. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 65) 





Allied Stores 
Allis-Chalmers 

American Radiator 
American Telephone 
American Tobacco 
Carey, Philip 
International Harvester 
Kelsey-Hayes 
Mercantile Stores 

New England Electric 
Philip Morris 

Pullman 

Quaker State Oil Refin. 
Seaboard Air Line (new) 
United Fruit 


*Includes extra 





Annual 


> 
= 


Recent 


° 
rs 
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For a limited time—to readers of Forbes 
THIS BOOK FREE wit orew rerorrs 
In a period that should tell the story! 


in “‘New Methods for Profit in the Stock Market” Garfield A. Drew, who has spent a life- 
time in technical study of the stock market, shows how profits can be made in the modern 
market—and kept. Here in one complete, compact work are all the results of 15 years 
objective study of the technical knowledge and experience now available for anyone 
willing to take the trouble to inform himself. 


Between the covers of this book in 384 pages is an explanation and evaluation of virtually 
every stock market technique worthy of study—their limitations as well as their advan- 
tages. There is no glossing over. This is a work of fact—not fiction. And every conclu- 
sion is intelligently documented. Selling in leading book stores throughout the country at 
$4.50—this book acclaimed by many Wall Street professionals is free for a limited period 
to readers of Forbes with a month's trial of the Drew Odd Lot Studies (a tested method 
for measuring stock market psychology explained in a 68 page section of the book). 


Now in their seventh year of publication the 
Drew Studies have provided the clue at many 
critical points in the stock market—from the 
spring of ‘'49—in the fall of '53—during the 
phenomenal upsurge of 1954-55. But the In- 
dexes are not a one-way street. They tell their 
story—sometimes Ce cereals bearish— 
usually prior to an important change in trend. 
The Studies should be especially significant 
now in the 7th year of the bull market. 


Under a special arrangement you wili get 
the $4.50 book, all the Drew Reports for 
the next month, the large Odd Lot Chart 
included—what would ordinarily cost 
$11.50—for $5—or less than one-half. 
(The Reports are regularly $85 a year— 
$47.50 for six months.) When the month 
is over—if you are not satisfied either 
with the book or the Reports you simply 
ask for—and will promptly receive—com- 
plete refund. 





Attached is $5.00 to cover Drew Odd Lot 
Studies and Reports for a month, the Odd 
Lot Index Chart—and free copy of “New 
Methods for Profit in the Stock Market.” 








Address 








of Accounts, United Investment Counsel (Division of United 
Business Service) — Winner of Barron's Open forum on “Best ASSOCIATES Inc. 
Securities for Recovery or inflation.” 53 STATE ST.—BOSTON, MASS. 


This Special Offer 
Expires June 15 
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BEST °5 
INVESTMENT 
| EVER MADE 


By a Barron's Subscriber 


One of the most profitable moves of my in- 
vesting experience cost me only $5. For this 
small sum I began to acquire an asset that 
has brought me untold benefits. 

I mean the knowledge of investment values 
I've — by subscribing to Barron’s Na- 
tional Business and Financial Weekly. 

This has helped me do a better _ of 
separating good investments from bad invest- 
ments. I have built my capital and increased 
my investment income. I have gained greater 
peace of mind financially. 


This story exemplifies how Barron's serves 
its readers. There is no other business or in- 
vestment publication like it. It is written for 
the man who makes up his own mind about 


his own money. It is the only weekly affiliated | 


with Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow 
Jones’ vast, specialized information in serv- 
= you. 

n Barron’s you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- 
founded information each week .. . on the 
condition and prospects (the changing for- 
tunes) of individual — on in- 
dustrial and market trends. 

Barron's subscription — is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
This trial subscription for $5 will bring you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
hardle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight. . . 
the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 

See for ourself how a ees Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. 
Just tear out this ad and send it today with 
vour check for $5; or tell us to bill you. 
ton 1, Mass Barron’s, 392 Newbury Street, Pots 
on 





GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 
See Commodity Advisor's profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 
Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
333 N. Michigan, Rm. 528 
ve ee % Illinots 


—— 








This Blue Chip is a Bargain! 


There is an Pm stock on the big board. 


Ic is highly defensive—it is LOW in price, but 
BIG ix value. S are treated er- 
An 1955 alone they received checks for 

E than 10% of the current price of the 


Special Offer—Only $4—New Readers: 
1. Report & #77, 0 Neapeta, low-priced 
that is a bargain. 
2. Our yt! Bulletin as a BONUS. 
3. Your copy of my hard-hitting book 
“HOW TO TAKE A FORTUNE OUT OF 
WALL STREET"’ by J. A. Lempenau. 


Please return this ad 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


River Edge . New Jersey 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


How to Invest With the D-J at 520 


Market letters of brokerage firms and 
the publications of the well-known 
statistical services are addressed, al- 
most without exception, to people 
who already have a stake in the stock 
market. They tell what to buy and 
what to “switch,” but they offer little 
practical help to new investors, espe- 
cially to those who never have had 
practical experience in investing in 
securities for themselves. 

I’m thinking, for example, of people 
ready for retirement who have sold 
their business and want to invest the 
proceeds so that they can count on 
an assured income for the rest of 
their lives. I’m also thinking of 
widows who are fortunate to have at 
least their husband’s life insurance. 
What are they to do with the money? 

Unfortunately there is not a simple, 
clear-cut answer that solves every- 
body’s problems and requirements. 
The instinctive tendency towards con- 
servatism, towards preserving what- 
ever there is, does not necessarily 
provide the best solution under all 
circumstances. Take the case of a 
widow with small children and a 
$100,000 life insurance policy. Should 
she put every penny into “safe” Gov- 
ernment bonds and try to keep the 
family going on $2,500 a year? Ob- 
viously, this is not the right thing 
to do. 

Or what about people who want 
to retire and be assured of an ade- 
quate income for life? An annuity 
seems to be the best solution for their 
problem until you remember how 
certain advertisements have had to 
change the tune from “How to retire 
on $100 a month” to “How to retire 
on $250 a month.” Inflation is the 


By HEINZ H. BIEL 


culprit, of course, 
and there is no as- 
surance whatever 
that the sad ex- 
perience of the past 
15 years will not 
be duplicated in the 
next decade or so. 
Complete and sole 
nuities, therefore, instead of being 
the most conservative investment, 
may turn out to be an imprudent 
gamble on the stability of the dollar's 
future buying power. 

Although this implies no guaran- 
tee for the future, it is true be- 
yond argument that for the last 
quarter of a century carefully chosen 
common stocks of the leading Ameri- 
can corporations have proved to be 
an excellent and superior invest- 
ment in every respect. Whether the 
purchase was made at the peak price 
level of the years 1946 or 1937 or 
even 1929, the investor in the lead- 
ing industrial corporations, in Gen- 
eral Motors, General Electric, Stand- 
ard Oil (N. J.) or du Pont, not only 
more than preserved the full value of 
his investment in face of serious in- 
flation, but even succeeded in main- 
taining his income even after al- 
lowing for sharply higher income 
taxes and after adjustment for the 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

But now, after the commonly used 
yardstick, the Dow-Jones average of 
industrial stocks, has reached the un- 
precedented level of 520 (vs. 160 at 
the low in 1949 and 213 at the peak 
of a decade ago), one may wonder 
whether an investment in common 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 


reliance on an- 











$10,000 
150 shares Gen. Public Utilities 
200 y Middle South Utilities 
Southern Natural Gas 
Sinclair Oil 

Texas Company 
Bendix Aviation 
General Electric 
General Motors 
International Paper 
Parke, Davis 

National Lead 

Union Carbide 

U. S. Steel 

Seaboard Finance 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Total 





The small amount of Treasury bonds is intended as a reserve for unforeseen emergencies 
so that it will not be necessary to sell stocks under possibly adverse market conditions. 


U.S. Treasury 24%s of 1967/72" 


*Upon death of owner, redeemable at par plus interest for payment of estate taxes. 


Approx. Est. "56 


rice Amount Income 

9342 $9,350 $250 

37 5,550 270 
5,800 300 
5,250 270 
6,700 300 
250 
225 
200 


88588 


Pinto icin 
SaSeeSzs 


$101,140 
Estimated Return on Investment—4.0% 
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Do You Know? 








Get New Buy, Hold 
Or Switch Ratings On 
These 157 Oil & Gas Stocks 


U. 8. OIL STOCKS 


Amerada Petroleum 
American Maracaibo 
Anderson -Prichard 


Basin OM of Gali 
Basin on ad if. 
British Petroleum 
Byrd Oil Co. 


Cities Service Oi 
Coastal Caribbean Oil 
Colorado Oil & Gas 


Crown ‘Central Petrol. 


—* Taylor Oil 
uglas Oil of Calif. 
Dril ing & Exploration 


Empire State Oil 
General smertoe ou 


Ou rp. 
Oil & Refining 

Oil of Delaware 
International Petrol. 
Intex Oil Co. 
Israel-American Oil 
Israel-Mediterranean Oil 
Kern County Land 
Kerr-McGee , a 
Kewanee Oil Co: 


Louisiana Land “4 Exp. 


Oil Corp. 
Exploration 
Oil Explor. 


Co. 
Quaker State Oil Ref. 


Richfield Oil Corp. 
Royal Dutch Petroleum 


Seaboard Oil Co. 
Sham: 











Sun Oil Co. 

a -Mid Continent 
r Oil of Calif. 

rae Ranch Co. 

Texas 


zune Gulf Prod 


Tidewater 
Union Oi] & Gas Corp. 
Union Oil of California 
Universal Cons. Oil 
her sp Syndicate 
Wienits tives ou 
Wilcox 

Woodley Petroleum 


CANADIAN 

OIL STOCKS 

Ajax Petroleums 
Amurex Oil Co. 
Anglo-Amer. Explor. 
a orn on 
British-American Oil 


& Edmonton 


Calgary 
° Canada Oil Lands 
Canada 


Cdn. I 
Cdn. I 
Cdn. Pet 
Canadian 

& Pets. 


Canadian weeepest 
Cdn. Williston Minerals 
Canso Natural Gas 
Canso ucers 
Central orers 
Central luc Oils 
Charter Oil Co. 

Cons. Mic Mac 


poem Leduc Oils, Ltd 
Dome Explor. (Western) 


Pargo Oils, Ltd. 


Great pee ey Oils 

rea 

Gridell Pree Leases 

Hudson's Co. 

Husky Oil & ning 

papers Oil Co. 
Interprovincial Pipe L. 

Jupiter Oils, Ltd. 

Kroy Oils, Ltd. 

Liberal Petroleums 


McColl-Frontenac 
Merrill Petroleums 





National Petroleums 
New British Dominion 
New Superior Oils 
North Canadian Oils 
Pacific Petroleums 
Peruvian Oi] & Minerals 
Prairie Oil Royalties 
em Oll Co. 


Petroleums 
Burry Rainbow Ou 
ity Freehold 
Trans Empire Oils 
Trans Mt. — ee 
Triad Oil Co. 
United Oils 


Western Leaseholds 
Wilrich Petroleums 
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¢ Which 38 of These 


U. S. and Canadian 


Oil Stocks Hold HIDDEN WEALTH Opportunities ? 
¢ Which 53 of these stocks should 


be SOLD AT ONCE? 


e Which 18 are Candidates for BIG 


1956 INVESTMENT P 


ROFITS? 


GET THE ANSWERS NOW IN THIS PROFIT-POINTING 4-PART REPORT 


Big Profit Potentials 


are waiting for you in this 157 oil and 
gas stock list .. . if you KNOW what 
action to take and when to take it. 


New developments indicate sharp 
price advances ahead for certain is- 
sues . . a sidewise trend in others 

declining prices in still others. By 
holding and buying the right stocks 

. selling others—you can make big 
oil profits in the period immediately 
ahead .. . and prevent losses. 


How These Big Oil Profits 
Can Be Yours—By Knowing 
How And When To Act 


Our new 4-part study (described at 
the right) brings you all the facts you 
must have to fully profit from these 
BIG-VALUE — BIG-PROFIT OIL 
BUYS (with our ratings on these 157 
oil and gas stocks showing you the 
stocks we believe have unusual profit 
potentials in the market right ahead). 


Im this report you will find all the an. 
swers to the questions above ... you 
will learn about 15 stocks that look at- 
tractive for purchases within the next 
30 days . . . off-the-beat path i 

2 under $5—2 around $10—which we be- 
lieve have unusual profit potentials . 

a very special opportunity in one com- 
pany now on the verge of duplicating a 
previous similar discovery which sent 
stock sooming 300% in 2 years . . . One 
of the off-the-beaten-path oils is . big 
“land play” with, we beli tr 
possibilities at very little risk ae 
can result in large and fast capital 
gains. 











Your 4-Part Report Brings You .. . 


. Comatose BUY-HOLD-SWITCH RATINGS on 
‘< RF ead American and Canadian Oils 


- 2 anmee MENT-GRADE OILS ve BUY von 
GROWT H—includin 
be your next Standard ou on 
‘om S71 a year age 


RISK OILS FOR veay LARGE 
IN 1956—one hese oils 

could match its pE 3-fold 
Price surge within another two years’ time! 
- 7LOW-PRICED, POISED-FOR-PROFIT OILS 
‘Three Under $15, 3 rad 510, 2 + ay 
S)—all ‘‘double-your-mo: 


big, dynamic American ‘ane ' Gaaltan os ot 
plays. 











YOU GET THIS 4-PART REPORT PLUS A 
5 WEEK TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $5 


Right now some of these poised-for- 
are atvoads beginning to climb, so don’t miss 
out— today for your 4-Part BIG-VALUE 
ou pIG- PROFIT. OIL BUYS Special Report 
1 eek trial subscription to the famed 

IL STATISTICS BULLETIN and the 
CANADIAN OIL REPORTS for only $5.00! 


rofit oils 


These Atontial nett —_ 
througheut the world as authorities on oil 
and gas stocks. Banks, insurance companies, 
brokers, estate and trust funds depend 





YouR 5 WEEK TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION WILL BRING YOU: 


Ol] Statistics Bulletin: 
ized authority for investors in oil 
securities with complete re- 
on all major companies and 


get the story behind the company 
earnings, its potential opportunities as we 
a report of the market action of the stock and 
our r dation hedging. 


ee ae 


Reports Canada’s unusual opportunities 
for the investor prepared by specialists in 





after thorough research by our staff. These 
advices can be worth thousands of dollars to 
you in added profits. 


OIL STATISTICS CoO., INC. 


Yes, send me at once: 
1. Your current ratings on 
ofl and natural gas 
2. Three investment 
to buy for income and srowth. 
3. wee business-risk oils for 
VERY LARGE PRICE gains 
in 1956. 
. 7 low-priced poised-for- 
profit oils. 
IL STATISTICS 


PORTS each for a period o: 
THU aalet oxen © bee calen eed 


Babson Park 57, 
Mass. 


Check: 


(C0 I enclose $5 (0 Please bill me 








Street 





City Zone State 143 


MAIL TODAY TO GET THIS PROFIT POINTING 
REPORT BEFORE THESE BUY STOCKS ADVANCE 








de Vegh 
Investing 
Company, 
Inc. 
(Formerly 
de Vegh Income Fund, Inc.) 
Capital Stock 


The subscription price is 
the net asset value per 
share. There is no sales load 
or underwriting commission 
payable to anyone. 


Mail the coupon below for 


a copy of the Prospectus. 


deVegh Investing Company, Inc. 
One Wall Street, New York 5 














Investing for Income 
through 
National Income Series 


a mutual fund, the primary ob- 
jective of which is to provide an 
investment in a diversified group 
of bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected because of their 
relatively high current yield 
and reasonable expectance of its 
continuance with regard to the 
risk involved. 








Send information folder ond prospectus. 
FM-5 
Nome ——— 


Address___ 


City 


| 
| 
| 
| 


———————— 


National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 





T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


* 
OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 
principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 
per share without addition of 
any sales load or commission. 
Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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THE FUNDS 


| SPRING CROPS 


| Mutuat Funds are riding the crest 


of the boom. The 126 open-end mem- 


| bers of the National Association of 


| 





necticut 


Investment Companies on March 31 
held assets worth over $8.5 billion, 
31% higher than a year ago and up 
9% in the last three months alone. 
Here is how the boom has treated 
some of the individual funds: 

e Total assets of the Wellington 
Fund have crossed the $500 million 
mark. 

e The George Putnam Fund of 
Boston’s total net assets on March 31 
hit $131.3 million up from just $105 
million a year ago and $121.2 million 
at the end of 1955. 

e Investors Mutual, Inc. toted up 
net assets on March 31, of $953.4 mil- 
lion against $846.6 million last 
September 30. 


e Giant Massachusetts Investors 


| Trust boosted its assets past the $1 


billion mark ($1,068 million against 
$819 million a year ago). 


MONTANA LEADS 


Though it is a small state in terms 
of population, Montana played a big 
part in the mutual fund boom. Mon- 
tana investors put more of their in- 
comes into mutual funds last year 
than residents of any other state. A 
survey indicates that for every $1000 
Montanans earned in 1954 (latest year 
for which income figures are avail- 
able) the investors purchased $8.21 
worth of mutual funds in 1955. This 
was nearly double the national aver- 
age of $4.21. 

Not far behind Montana were other 
West and Midwest states. Surprisingly, 
perhaps, they paced highly industrial- 
ized, high income areas such as Con- 
and New Jersey. South 
Dakota placed second with $8.16. 


| Other states with high rates of invest- 


ment were California ($7.57), Minne- 
sota ($7.48), and Washington, D.C. 
($7.31). 

Despite the fact that Nevada had 
the highest per capita income in the 
nation in 1954, it scored the lowest 
1955 investment per $1000 of 1954 


| income (68c). 


As for Delaware, the state with the 
second highest per capita income in 
the nation in 1954, it did hardly bet- 


| ter, coming in next to last at $1.09 per 
| $1000. 


ENERGETIC 


Observing that “every new advance 
in our economy is founded on use 


p——1955 Mutual Fund Purchases 


of power which in turn is based on 
energy,’ Energy Fund, Inc. builds its 
holdings among stocks in the natural 
gas, oil, water power, coal and atomic 
power industries. 

(Some representative holdings: 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co., Skelly 
Oil Co., Florida Power & Light Co., 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., General Elec- 
tric Co., Foote Mineral Co., and Ven- 
tures, Limited). 

The rationale for such a fund is not 
hard to understand. Using 1930 as 100, 


(Per Capita and Income Bases) 


New Investment 
Per $1000 Per Capita 
of income 
(Based on 
U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce 
income 
figures 
for 1954) 


( or sam 


as o 

July 1, 1955 

est. by U. S. 
Bureau of 
Census) 


$8.21 
8.16 
7.57 
7.48 


Montana 
South Dakota 
California 
Minnesota 
District of 
Columbia 


$14.19 
10.87 
16.37 
12.29 


7.31 16.22 


7.29 
6.98 
6.73 
6.20 
6.11 


Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Florida 
Oregon 
Kansas 


13.51 
12.20 
10.84 
10.89 
10.32 


5.44 
5.23 
5.11 
5.10 
4.98 


Wyoming 
Colorado 
North Dakota 
lowa 

Maine 


9.68 
8.82 
6.06 
8.50 
7.43 


Idaho 

New York 
Washington 
Rhode Island 


U. S. A. average 


4.91 
4.76 
4.50 
4.30 
4.21 
4.10 
3.95 
3.76 
3.76 
3.64 


7.04 
10.29 
8.78 
7.84 
7.31 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
New Mexico 
Wisconsin 
Arizona 


6.71 
5.79 
5.21 
6.41 
5.76 


3.64 
3.62 
3.51 
3.41 
3.38 


3.18 
6.47 
4.26 
5.48 
4.76 


Mississippi 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


3.01 
2.93 
2.89 
2.77 
2.71 


6.48 
3.20 
2.83 
5.59 
3.35 


2.83 
3.93 
5.08 
5.76 


Illinois 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Michigan 
Georgia 


South Carolina 
Virginia 

Ohio 
Connecticut 
Utah 


2.66 


Texas 
Louisiana 
West Virginia 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 


Marylond 
indiana 
Kentucky 
Delaware 
Nevada 
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here’s the way indices of energy stood | 
last year: Natural Gas Consumption, | 
479; Petroleum Consumption, 294; | 
Electric Power Production, 720. By | 
comparison, other measures of growth | 


seemed almost sluggish: population 
growth, 136; overall index of pro- 


duction, 284; auto registration, 275; | 


and steel production, 262. 


Organized in 1952, Energy Fund, | 
Inc. first offered its shares for public | 
sale last October through Ralph E. 


Samuel & Co., N. Y., distributor and 
manager. There is no loading charge 
and shares are redeemable at 99% 
of net asset value which was $153.30 
on March 31. Mimimum investment: 
10 shares. 


ADDITIONS AND 
SUBTRACTIONS 


National Investors Corp. increased 
its holdings of Collins Radio, Gillette, 
Kerr-McGee Oil, McGraw Electric, 
Seaboard Oil, Signal Oil & Gas, Skelly 


Oil, Texas Utilities, Western Casualty | 


& Surety. Eliminated: Continental 
Oil, Ford Motor of Canada, Newmont 
Mining, Westinghouse Electric. 

Reduced holdings of du _ Pont, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg., and Idaho 
Power. 

Massachusetts Investors Trust in- 
creased holdings of Aluminium, Ltd., 
Aluminum Co. of America, American 
Home Products, American Natural 
Gas, Armco Steel Corp., Boeing, C.LT. 
Financial, Comm. Edison, Cons. Natu- 
ral Gas, Johns-Manville, Lone Star 
Cement, National Steel, New Jerse: 


Zinc, Norfolk & Western, Oklahoma 

Gas & Elec., Phillips Petroleum, Sea- | 
board Oil, Sinclair Oil, Texas Utilities, | 
U.S. Gypsum, Youngstown Sheet & | 


Tube. 
Eliminated: 
Procter & Gamble. Reduced holdings 
of American Tobacco Co., Diamond 
Alkali, Industrial Rayon Corp., North- 
ern Pacific Ry., Pfizer (Chas.) & Co., 


Seaboard Air Line R.R., United Fruit | 


Co., United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Fidelity Fund Inc. added American 
Machine & Foundry Co., Carborun- 
dum Co., Carrier Corp., Gulf Oil 


Corp., New Jersey Zinc Co., Outboard | 


Marine and Manufacturing Co.; in- 


creased holdings of American Viscose | 


Corp., Burroughs Corp., Chicago 


Corp., Coca Cola, Curtiss Wright, | 


Phitrol Corp., Texas Gulf Producins 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 
Eliminated: Allied Stores Corp., 
Rock Island, Denver & Rio Grande, 
General Motors, 


& Paper and Westinghouse Electric. 


Decreased holdings of St. Lawrence | 
Corp., Wheeling Steel, Central Maine 


Power Co. 
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STOCKS 


92 * ie 


LARGER DIVIDENDS 


A ye ro ee gore are going to receive a windfall in larger 
dividends this year. In the first two months payments 
topped the corresponding 1955 record totals by 15%. You 
can share in these larger payments and in the higher stock 
prices likely to result by pawn, Fev. for UNITED’s new 
Report — “52 Stocks for Larger Dividends This Year”. 


5 Most Favored to Buy NOW! 


Of these 52 stocks five are selected as especially attractive 
for current investment, including: 

A “‘Wealth-in-the-Ground”’ stock backed by reserves of 
copper, silver, lead, zinc and uranium; indicated dividend 
to yield 7.9%. A stock at 49 with 40% earnings gain 
forecast. A $20 stock with remarkable growth record and 
profits at all-time high; 6% yield indicated, with bright 
prospects for price appreciation. 

Send only $1 for your copy of this 52-Stock Report. In 
addition you will receive without extra charge the next four 
issues of the weekly UNITED Business and Investment Report. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 





Ceres FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 °——— 


| Name 


FM-40 


. Address 


210 NEWBURY ST. 


Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















Detroit Edison Co., | 


INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY* 


*originators of the copyrighted PRIMARY TREND INDEX 





é 
seeey, 


EXTRA! 


You will receive 5 
Weeks Trial Sub- 
scription to our com- 
plete financial serv- 
ice! 

Also: “Profits 
ee Research" 


a 

“A Positive Invest- 
ment Program — 
1955-1956." 
(Report F-9) 


Do You Hold any DRUG STOCKS? 
SEND JUST $1 for Special 
DRUG INDUSTRY STUDY! 


Here are specific recommendations! Just off the press. 
By our research staff. Don't just think you know—act 
NOW—get the long-term outlook, the market perform- 
ance! This study reveals them. Send only $1. 


Use this coupon 


INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY (Report F-9) 
922 Laguna Street, Sante Barbera, Calif. 


Enclosed is $1 for your special Oil Study and Trial Offer: 


ADDRESS. 








Pillsbury Mills, | 
Twentieth Century-Fox, Union Bag | 





To reach the Top 
FORBES 


is Tops 




















HOW TO PROFIT IN TODAY’S 


UNUSUAL STOCK MARKET 
Babson’s special report lists stocks and 
bonds which you should buy or sell at once 


Fortunes have been made or lost during previous election years. Play 
safe! PROFIT by experience and advice that have hel build 
estates during 12 Presidential election years. Learn which Stocks and 
Bonds now look best for Income, ey Growth or Capital 
Gain. Learn which Stocks should be SWITCHED at once to avoid 
LOSSES. Babson’s Special Report includes: 

Barga - market —some are low-priced @ 12 Stocks 
| ce nag wv na "Tee Ta Bonds @ 9 Stocks for capital 
qe at qeowth © 8 Setenive eae inst 1956 uncertainties @ 5 
insurance Stocks with profit possibilities @ 50 which should be SWITCHED 
Bonus for If you reply at once, you also get, without 
extra cost, a CONFIDENTIAL REPORT ON ELECTION-YEAR 
INVESTMENT STRATEGY. 


All for $1.00. You get this timely opinion of the Country's oldest 
Personal Investment Advisory Organization for only $1.00 — to 
cover cost of preparation and mailing. It could mean the difference 
between rich PROFITS and heavy LOSSES to you. Mail this ad 
with $1.00 today. 


ots BABSON’S REPORTS “ass 


LURIE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


$1.89 per share last year. 

For the first time in history, air- 
line traffic this year probably will 
exceed the combined total of railroad 
coach and pullman traffic. Moreover, 
the widely discussed coming “Jet 
Age” offers many potential “pluses” 
yet to be reflected in the group’s 
stock prices. For one thing, it will 
slow up the equipment obsolescence 
cycle; for another, it should con- 
tribute to improved operating profit 
margins. True, there are some un- 
knowns in the form of the new route 
allocations by the CAB. But compe- 
tition does not necessarily mean that 
business will be lost by an estab- 
lished carrier. 

In this connection, United Air Lines 


seems excellent speculative value (in 
the below 40 price range) in that it 
will receive more new equipment 
than any competitor this year. 
Further, it is less vulnerable than 
other lines to the competition of 
Capital Airlines, whose “Viscounts” 
are popular with the public. United’s 
1956 earnings potential is in the area 
of $4.50-$4.75 per share (after about 
$7 per share of depreciation) as com- 
pared with $3.50 per share on the 
same capitalization last year. 
Price-earnings ratios vary not only 
from industry to industry but from 
company to company, too. And there 
is much “more” to a stock price than 
arithmetic. Yet, the fact that Celotex 
(around 45) is selling on a more 
favorable statistical basis than most 
other building materials manufactur- 
ers cannot be lightly dismissed. Par- 
| ticularly inasmuch as an indifferent 
| record prior to 1954 has been fol- 
| lowed by a more aggressive, new 
management. For example, this year’s 
| earnings are benefiting from an im- 
portant expansion project completed 
last year, and other new projects are 
underway. The 1956 earnings poten- 
tial probably is in the area of $6.50- 














TIME TO BUY THIS 


POTENTIAL BLUE CHIP? 
GENERAL CAPSULE CORPORATION 


Class A Common Shares Approximately $2.50 Per Share 


Many of today’s Blue Chip Stocks, which have paid fabulous returns to investors, sold at 
low prices in their early days just like General Capsule Corporation today. Gelatin capsules 
are consumed in the billions of units. They are a big business product expanding year by year. 
General Capsule’s research scientists perfected and produced the FIRST SEAMLESS CAP- 
SULE ever made. Demand for this revolutionary product should result in constantly 
increasing earnings and much higher prices for the stock. 





Growth Appreciation Factors 


The seamless capsule is a new, revolutionary patented process. 
Management long experienced in capsule field. 
Company's present equipment on 24-hour schedule with backlog of orders. 
New equipment arriving in 90 days, should triple output. 
Used by some of the largest nationally advertised brands. S786 per share 0s compared with 
Serves such diversified industries as pharmaceutical, medical, food, cos- ; P 
metic, chemical and many others. $5.49 per share last year inasmuch 
Company is financially sound. Very conservative capitalization. | as: (1) about 60% of the company’s 
First 4 months’ production 6 times greater than entire 1955 output. sales are derived from insulation and 
acoustical materials, products which 
obviously are in wide use in the 1956 
non-residential building boom; (2) 
while residential construction may 
decline slightly this year, the aver- 
age home-size is increasing and about 
15% of the company’s sales comes 
from roofing materials with a like 
amount from gypsum products. While 
new financing is contemplated, this 
should not prevent the $2.40 dividend 
from being liberalized. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 








Send for Free Report on this very worth while growth situation 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


80 Wall St, New York 5,N.Y. + BOwling Green 9- 1600 
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These stocks are not glamorous 
right now, but their dividends look 
reasonably secure. There is less risk 
and probably less nearby appreciation 
in them than many other issues much 


more in the public eye. But the real | 
values here are better than in more | 


popular stocks. 

It is my opinion (and the opinion 
of some people who know the com- 
pany better than I do) that Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas (about 67 for the 
new stock after the 2 for 1 split) is too 
high. It may go higher, but it would 
be prudent to take profits. A net of 


$2 a share on the new stock is about | 
all that can be expected this year. | 


The stock, regardless of long-pull 
merit, is discounting growth too far 


in advance. One thing that holds it up | 


is the unwillingness of the owners, 


who have fabulous profits in it, to pay | 


the capital gains tax that sale would 
involve. 

Philips Lamp (44) may be a buy 
again. Last year profits were $3.40 a 
share and this year’s net could reach 
or exceed $4. On the basis of earnings 
the shares of this huge Dutch indus- 
trial are cheaper than the shares of 


Westinghouse and General Electric, | 


which are analogous companies. The 


dividend for the past 12 months has | 
been about $1.84 a share. Sales in- | 
and profits were up | 


creased 18% 
24% last year. 

I think the airlines are behind the 
market and will increase in favor as 
the summer progresses. American 
Airlines (24) could earn close to $3 a 
share this year vs. $2.32 last year; 
Eastern Air Lines (49), $6.25 vs. 
$5.31; National Airlines (27), $4 as 
against $3.01; Pan American (19), 
$1.90 to $2 vs. $1.66; and United Air 
Lines (40), $4.50 vs. $3.35. This is a 
real growth industry. It faces equip- 
ment problems, but these problems 
can and will be solved. 

American Machine & Foundry (31), 
after many delays, is coming along 


rapidly with its pinspotter for bowling | 
alleys, and the device now is making | 
a large and increasing contribution to | 


earnings. Profits in the first quarter 
were 86c a share against 35c in the 
same quarter a year ago. Lease reve- 
nues from pinspotters and other ma- 
chines reached $5.8 million in the first 
quarter against $3.6 million in the 
first quarter of 1955. 

National Supply (70) has had a 
sensational earnings improvement re- 
cently, reflecting the elimination of 
an unprofitable division last year as 
well as high drilling activity. It earned 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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$$ 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. No public offering 
is being made of these obligations. 


$23,5,000,000 


Fruehauf Trailer Finance Company 


Arrangements have recently been completed for an aggregate 
of $235,000,000 of credits, of which $95,000,000 represents 
new financing since December 31, 1955 and the balance a 
refunding and recasting of previous loans. 


$100,000 ,000 % Notes due 1976 
$23,000,000 4%% Notes due 1976 

$100,000,000 Bank Loans due 1957 to 1962 
$12,000,000 Senior Subordinated Notes due 1964 


The undersigned assisted the company in the negotiations for the above credits, 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 

















THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


INDICATES AN UNUSUALLY PROFITABLE OPPORTUNITY AHEAD. HERE IS 
YOUR CHANCE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF IT AT A VERY SMALL COST. 


@ AN INVALUABLE GUIDE 


If you aim to buy at the bottom and sell at 


@ ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 


When you follow the Sens itive Ime nde x 
firmed by our economical fundan : 
the BASIC INDEX, you will elit nr 

The factual data of both these s 

fected by emotions, judgment or ¢ 
times, in the midst of powerful opposing 
we find them contadent ly pointing th e tru 
tion of the market 


the top, you should investigate this Index 
Its data, compiled by factual study, is pub- 
lished weekly in our bulletins. Its over-all ac- 


curacy has exceeded our highest expectations. 
Here are just a few valuable signals from these 


. 
LOOK AT THE RECORD e studies at crucial periods in the past 


BULLETIN NO. 984—June 10, 1949 BULLETIN NO. 1224—Jan. 18, 1954 
rw (D.J. tnd. 276.31) 

(0.3. tnd. 165.73) BUY “Basic Index indicates advance to new high levels."* 
BULLETIN NO. 1311—Sept. 16, 1955 
(D.J. tnd. 481.56) 

“Reduce your portfolio Sell when market 

advances.’ 

BULLETIN NO. 1207—Sept. 18, 1953 SULASTN HS. £980— Mer. 9, 8008 
(D.J. Ind. 259.68) BUY “Buy on all opportunities 

STOCK SELECTOR: Most of the stocks of this selection advanced considerably. Some of the best 


were: BOEING, BETHLEHEM STEEL. REPUBLIC STEEL, JOY MFG., 
CURTISS-WRIGHT, REYNOLDS METALS, EX-CELL-0, U. 8S. HOFFMAN MACH. 


THE SENSITIVE INDEX and BASIC INDEX EXPLAINED 


Our booklet with graphic charts since (931 explains the action of the Sensitive Index, and shows how the 
Basic Index is used to clarify uncertain indications of the S. |. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If you never tried this service before, send Dept. F-i, 30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, Boston (6, Mass. | 
.00 for rial and booklet. 


BULLETIN NO. 1170—Jan. 5S, 1953 
(D.J. Ind. 292.00) SELL 


lor the next four Please send me booklet and 4 weeks’ trial of your Regular | 
weeks only. A ‘ou how Bulletin Service. Enclosed is 
little it costs for this valuable market tool. 
The present market is so critical that no 
time should be lost in wtilizing these NAME 
studies. Send TODAY. 


THIS 1S AN IMPORTANT TIME 
This is the time to try our service at this 
special rate. It m prove very helpful = 
‘ou as oe movements are expected 
e ma 


STREET . 





Which Stocks Are 


INVESTMENT 


TRUSTS 
BUYING? 


Which Stocks Are They Selling? 


What significant changes appear in 
May 9 FINANCIAL WORLD’s quarterly 
survey of shifts in the common stock 
holdings of nine major Closed-End In- 
vestment Trusts, whose investments run 
into hundreds of millions? Which stock 
groups and which individual companies 
are most in evidence on the buying side?— 
which on the selling side? Our previous similar 
surve: 0° Investment Trust sales about 
double purchases for final quarter of 1955. Does 
May 9 survey show any important changes in 
that trend? Read about Investment rust 
SHIFTS IN MANY HOLDINGS, in May 9 
FINANCIAL WORLD. 


If you want the boiled-down business 
and financial facts that will help you 
make wiser, more profitable investment 
decisions, return this “ad” with $5, or 
ask us to bill you, for next 18 Weekly copies of 
FINANCIAL WORLD (Big $7 Value for $5), 
starting May 9, containin: arterly Sur- 
vey of SHI in MANY COMMON STOCK 
HOLDINGS of nine Major Investment Trusts, 
and receive also ‘“‘Which Stocks in Line for 
Stock Splits?” and “‘Ten Rules for Successful 
Investing”’’, besides many other practical aids 
to your investment ». includ next 
FOUR copies valuable 64-page ‘INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks’’—to help you 

me a better judge of stock values and in- 
vestment opportunities. 


Or, send $20 for yearly subscription 
($11 for six months) including all the above, 
PLUS coming 1956 Annual $5 “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” MANUAL (ready about Aug. 10) to 
help the alert investor in judging relative 
merits of hundreds of stocks. New 72-page 
“KNOW-HOW” book on Making Money in 
Securities, FREE if you pay now, saving us cost 
of billing. Money Back In 30 Days if not com- 
pletely satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


53 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
SRA PE NERA PEIRCE fe EAR AE 


HOW 10 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN THESE COMMODITIES: 


GRAINS 
EGG 


s ° 
SOYBEANS WINNIPEG 
ou make decisions in your specula- 
tive position in these commodities, regardless 
of the market trends, Commodity Trend Serv- 
ice offers you weekly bulletins containing 
sound market information plus on-the-spot 
telegrams as the situation requires. Current 
bulletins on these commodities free on request. 


Commodity Trend Service 
136-31 Roosevelt Avenue, 
Flushing 54 (N. Y. C.) N. Y. 

Tel.: INdependence 1!-7779 





To help 





SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
cS formerly 





THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 236 
The Board of Directors has declared 
@ dividend of 25¢ per share on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of the Company 
of the par value of $12.50 per share, 
payable July 2, 1956, to holders of record 
at the close of business June 1, 1956. 


J. T. CULLEN, 
April 24, 1956 Treasurer 








HOOPER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 





$2.47 a share in the first quarter 
against $1.40 in the same period a year 
ago. A net of $10 a share for the year 
now is regarded as possible . . . Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing (80), mentioned 
favorably at much lower prices, real- 
ized a net of $2.85 a share for the first 
quarter against $2.06 a share in the 
same quarter a year ago. This long 
was a meritorious but unappreciated 
stock, and it does not look high even 
now... 

The rise in Transamerica (43) re- 
flects the belief that the “parts will be 
worth more than the whole” when the 
company is forced by the new law to 
spin off its non-banking subsidiaries, 
one of which is the huge and fully 
owned Occidental Life Insurance Co. 
.. . Abbott Laboratories (45) earned 


| 93c a share in the first quarter. The 


stock looks cheaper than most of the 
other ethical drug issues... 

It is this writer’s opinion that copper 
prices in London have seen their highs 
for this cycle. The copper companies 
will have a splendid year in 1956 even 
if the metal goes down around 40 to 42 
cents in the second half, but some of 
the steam may be out of the metal 
shares as a group. With earnings as 
high as now, price-earnings ratios for 
copper shares logically should be on 
the low side, for part of the profit 
probably is non-recurrent .. . 

For highly speculative stocks, I like 
Armour & Co. (234%) which should 
earn $4.50 to $6 a share this year 
(previously mentioned) and Alle- 
ghany (9%) which is selling at a sub- 
stantial discount below break-up 
value and has a new connection with 
Webb & Knapp, another company ex- 
pert in the matter of leverage. Neither 
stock, of course, is for widows and 
orphans... 

The life insurance shares have been 
soft recently. I would buy Lincoln 
National Life (210 for split stock), 
Manufacturers Life (300) and Con- 
federation Life (195). They are 
cheaper and more sure than most of 
the other “growth” stocks. Avoid so- 
called low-priced life insurance stocks. 
They usually are overvalued against 
these three. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 





BE SKEPTICAL 
OF THE OBVIOUS 


We ANC, the effect of 


WW ye SALLING 
YW AES 


The forces controlling trends! 


Send $1 for latest Report F-33 covering 
present situation or $5 for month’s trial 
on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


Available to new inquirers only. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 


Daily releases from New York, Chicugo, Los Angeles 





LET THIS RESEARCH HELP YOU TO 
PROFITABLE MARKET DECISIONS 


1001 CHARTS %. 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—VOLUME on virtu- 
ally every active stock listed on New York Stock 
Exchange and American Stock Exchange covering 
nearly 12 years to May 1, 1956. 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound)... .$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books) 


F. W. STEPHENS 
87 Nassau St., N. Y. 38 BE 3-9090 














PHOTO CREDITS 
Cover: Pittsburgh Press 
Pace 25: Wide World 
Pace 41: Wide World 




















: SAVING 
: ACCOUNTS 


: EARN : 
: current rate -per annum : 
Paid Quarterly on Multiples of $100 - 


FUNDS RECEIVED BY THE 
15TH EARN FROM THE 1ST. 


WESTERN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Fifth St. - Las Vegas 
Bart Lytton, President 


ATE GOVERNMENT 


Nevada 


>UPERYV 








DIAMONDS 10°, Above Wholesale 


Primarily, we 
Wholesclers. The Diamonds we offer 
are too valuable for most small re 
handle so we are offering them to Forbes 
readers at these exceptionally low prices! 


tailers to 


10.12 Ct. 
9.06 Ct. 
8.06 Ct. 


$4400 4.53 Ct. $1950] 3.01 Ct. $1400 
3850) 4.17 Ct. 2800) 2.61 Ct. 1575 
5500) 4.07 Ct. 1950} 2.09 Ct. 
5.60 Ct. 3300) 3.58 Ct. 1875) 1.53 Ct. 
5.03 Ct. 2875| 3.14 Ct. 2100) 1.02 Ct. 
Prices shown include mountings and F. 
Write, wire or phone. We will send it for your 
inspection. Also Marquise and Emerald uts 
Others $200 to $10,000. Telephone 24 hours daily 


LEO PEVSNER CO. 


5S S. Wabash FRanklin 2-2928 Chicago 





OcKS Quick capital gain prospects; 
4 ST listed; active; from 40¢ to $3 

#1 developing nickel mine in famous nickel basin 
(near Falconbridge). #2 discovered one of world’s 
largest potential iron ore deposits (another Steep 
Rock or Javelin?). #3 drilling well located claims. 
#4 proven holdings. These low-priced stocks may 
give outstanding performance soon. Near ore rich 
properties making new highs almost daily. 

Send $1 for new “Special Report” on above stocks 
and next 4 weekly issues of Stock Action Reports. 
Frank ©. Petrine, does SW 27th Ave., Miami 33, Fla. 


Forses, MAY 15, 1956 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


stocks can still be recommended to 
people who can’t afford to take risks. 
This is not an easy question to an- 
swer in the affirmative, especially for 
an innate conservative like myself 
who has considerable misgivings 
about the market outlook at this time. 
But investing means long-term 
planning, not for six months to a 
year, but for a period of five to ten 
or twenty years. I am fully aware of 
the possibility of perhaps a 20%-25% 
break in the stock market which 
would certainly be a serious matter 
for anybody concerned. Yet, first of 
all, it is by no means certain that a 
decline of such magnitude will occur 
from present levels; and if it does, it 
is more probable to be a temporary 
setback than the forerunner of a 
major bear market such as we ex- 
perienced from 1929 to 1932. 


It is not that common stocks are 
outstandingly attractive at present 
prices; they are no bargains. But the 
alternatives are even less inviting, 
except, maybe, on a strictly short- 
term basis. Having a vivid memory 
of the post-World War I inflation in 
Europe, I am reluctant to use this 
term to describe the gradual, almost 
imperceptible depreciation of the 
American dollar. Price increases of 
2% to 3% a year are hardly noticed, 
especially not in an expanding and 
prospering economy where incomes 
are rising at a much faster rate. 

But the cumulative effect of such 
price increases over the period of a 
decade is terribly damaging for all 
people living on a fixed income, such 
as pensions, annuities or Social Se- 
curity. It just about wipes out the 
entire income on bonds. Few con- 
servative investors who are living on 
bond interest are aware of the fact 
that they are not conserving their 
capital, but actually are invading the 
principal. 

While there is a price risk of un- 
known magnitude in common stocks, 
I am confident that the American 
economy will continue to expand; that 
dividends paid by our leading cor- 
porations will be materially higher in 
the 1960s than at present; that this 
increase will more than offset the 
adverse effects of the creeping infla- 
tion; and that such higher dividends 
will warrant a higher level of stock 
prices than the present 520 in the 
D-J. 

In his selections the investor should 
stress a company’s ability to increase 
its dividend rates in the future rather 
than a high present yield. Sometimes 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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CLARK AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


explains why the 


EQUIPMENT A . crea we serve 


offers so much 


Dividend Notice | Tr 
The Board of Directors of the Clark 


Equipment Company today declared \ FREE 
the following dividends: COPY 


Common Stock—A quarterly dividend \ ~ ove, 
of 50 cents per share, on the new pt. N, 

shares authorized by the 2 for 1 stock Salt Lake 
split, payable June 9, 1956, to share- City 10, 
holders of record at the close of busi- , Utoh 
mess May 25, 1956. 


Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 

ont ay anny of $1.25 per share UTAH POWE be 

payable June 15, 1956, to share- 

holders of record at the deco of bao & LIGHT CO. 

iness May 25, 1956. Serving in Utah - idaho 
G. E. ARNOLD 


April 27, 1956 Secretary Colorado - Wyoming 























ROME CABLE 
Coperdtion MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 

ROME - NEW YORK } May 3, 1956 
la A quarterly dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share was declared, payable 
69th Consecutive Dividend June 27, 1956, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business June 6, 1956. 
The Board of Directors of Rome 


} An extra dividend of seventy-five (75¢) 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 69 for cents per share was declared, payable 


35 cents per share on the Common June 27, 1956, to stockholders of record 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, ~ 
payable June 28, 1956, to holders at the close of business June 6, 1956. 
= — 9 —— c= JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 


- Treasurer 
Gerarp A. Werss, Secretary 

















Rome, N. Y., May 4, 1956 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per 
share on its Common stock, payable June 11, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business May 18, 1956. 





ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 

















A CONVENIENT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 5-15 
Please send me Forses for a whole year. 


( Enclosed is remittance of $6. [] I will pay when billed 


Single Copy 50é¢ 


Foreign $4 a year additional. 























Notice to Security Holders of 
CONSOLIDATED CEMENT CORPORATION 


Earnings Statement for the 
Twelve Months Beginning April 1, 1955 
and Ending March 31, 1956 


Consolidated Cement Corporation has made generally 
available to its security holders an earnings statement 
for the twelve month period from April 1, 1955 to 
March 31, 1956. Copies of such earnings statement will 
be mailed, upon request, to any of its security holders 
and other interested parties. 
HOWARD MILLER 
Secretary 


111 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
April 30, 1956 























SOCONY MOBIL 


OIL. COMPANY, INC. 


Casu Divivenp No. 181 


The Board of Directors on April 24, 1956, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50 Cents per share payable June 9, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business May 7, 1956. 


25% Stock DivipENnD 


On April 27, 1956, the Board of Directors declared a 25% stock 
dividend payable in shares of capital stock of the Company on 
June 18, 1956, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
May 7, 1956. 

W. D. Bickuam, Secretary 
































Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


April 26, 1956 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
June 1, 1956, to stockholders of record at close of 
business May 7, 1956: 
Amount 

Security per Share 
Preferred Stock, 5.50°% First Preferred Series. . .$1.37% 
Preferred Stock, 5.00°% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series 


Common Stock 
“e. cS Secretary 
TEXAS EASTERN O Jransmission (Coyporiiion 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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it is the better policy to augment 
current income by eating up some 
capital gains on a “growth” stock 
than to reach for the maximum divi- 
dend return and invest in a stagnant 
situation which, probably for that 
very reason, gives an above average 
yield. 

The accompanying investment port- 


| folio for $100,000 comprises both com- 


paratively stable and dynamic stocks, 
but all issues have definite “growth” 
characteristics. 


| GOODMAN 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


look is that this demand will con- 
tinue. The company is widely known 
and highly regarded, and needs no 


| introduction to the business or finan- 
| cial world. Financial condition, as 


might be expected, is very strong. 
Earnings last year amounted to $6.26 
per share. The current annual divi- 
dend rate is $2.20 plus stock, but in 
view of the favorable outlook for the 
company’s business, an increase in 
dividend would be logical. Recent 
price, around 91%. This is an attrac- 
tive stock for investment purposes. 

Richfield Oil is 62% owned by Sin- 
clair and Cities Service. It operates 


| primarily on the West Coast. It is 


fairly well integrated. The company’s 
earnings in recent years have been 


| excellent and were $7.40 a share last 


year. Charges for depreciation and 
depletion have been substantial. 


| Finances are in first-class condition. 
| It is possible that, in the course of 


time, this company will be merged. 


| The present dividend is $3.50, and 


for the past year the stock has gen- 


| erally been in the 70’s. Present price, 


around 77. 


LURIE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 





Incidentally, this could be one of 
the few times when capital gains 
opportunities are being offered in the 
Treasury and Corporate Bond Mar- 
ket. Unlike the situation in 1953, 
when “harder” money was a new 
and untried credit weapon, the bond 
market readjustment has been or- 
derly. Moreover, bond buyer psy- 
chology recognizes the fact that the 
credit managers are attempting to 
brake—not break—the business boom. 
Consequently, if the mid-May Gen- 
eral Electric financing is successful, 
it could be a psychological turning 
point. 


Forses, MAY 15, 1956 





GENERAL 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of General 
Portland Cement Company has this 
day declared a dividend upon its 
Common Stock of 45 cents per 
shore, payable June 30, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 11, 1956. The 
stock transfer books will remain 
open. 


HOWARD MILLER, 
April 24, 1956 Treasurer 


_ 
Aenican-Siandard 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 share 
on the Preferred Stock has de- 
clared, payable June 1, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 

ness on May 23, 1956. 

A quarterly dividend of 35 cents per 
share on Common Stock has been 
declared, payable June 25, 
stockholders of record at the close of 

i on June 4, 1956. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


FRANK J. BERBERICH 


(SSTTUEINTUTIDIDSNUNUUaTEEUNTTTTON 
TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


eot8e 











* 
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At the regular annual meeting held April 18, 
1956, the Board of Directors declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 25¢ a share, payable 
June 5, 1956, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 11, 1956. 


By R. Seibel, Secretary 








CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPARY, inc. 


share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
erred stock of this been 
declared 





Forses, May 15, 1956 





TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Bowing out of radio, TV and phono- 
graph production, IT&T’s Capehart- 
Farnsworth Co. has sold its home- 
entertainment business to the Ben 
Gross Corp. Sale includes famed 
“Capehart” name but not Farns- 
worth’s home office and plant, which 
IT&T will use to further research and 
development of its electronics opera- 
tions. 

a. 2 


Is Anybody Listening? Radio, de- 
serted by millions of listeners-turned- 
TViewers, is staging a comeback. In 
1956’s first quarter, while retail sales 
of TV sets dropped 10%, home radio 
receivers sold 30% faster than in 1955. 


Silent Night. A new electronic sys- 
tem for prop-engine synchronization 
(developed by United Aircraft’s Ham- 
ilton Standard division) promises 
quieter, less rocky flights on multi- 
engine planes. Company claims that 
effect in noise- and vibration-loss is 
equivalent to the use of 800 pounds of 
sound-proofing insulation. 


Trucking firms are zipping along in 
high gear. Traffic hauled by trucks 
last year (265 million tons) was not 
only 15% better than 1954, but 10% 
ahead of the 1953 record. Using 1947- 
49 as an average base, trucks’ busi- 
ness has improved 77%. Biggest cargo 
items: motor vehicles, refrigerated 
liquids, heavy machinery. 


First new office building in 20 years 
may soon go up on Wall Street. 
Franklin Atlas Corp. is planning to 
throw up a 33-story structure at the 
corner of Wall and Pearl Streets in 
Manhattan, complete with restaurant 
and garage space. Cost: over $10 mil- 
lion. 

* + e 


Sears-Ward fight has taken a new 
turn. After a year-and-a-half of con- 
tinuous monthly sales gains, Sears, 
Roebuck’s string finally ran out. Last 
month its sales were 2.4% below those 
of April, 1955. Sears blamed it on the 
weather. Meanwhile, arch-rival Mont- 
gomery Ward ran its April sales up 
almost $8 million better than the 1955 
period, credited “a very successful” 
Ward Week sale (plus the fact that its 
spring & summer sale book was issued 
earlier than usual). 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 














ac 7 INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred Dividend No. 197 


A dividend of 622 ¢ per 
share on the $50.00 par 
value 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock 
of this Corporation has 
been declared payable 
June 1, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business May 15, 1956. 


Common Dividend No. 146 


A dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
June 15, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business June 1, 1956. 








C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


April 26, 1956 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
New York 20, N. ¥. 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable June 15, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 1, 1956. 

A quarterly dividend of $.60 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable June 
15, 1956, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 1, 
1956. 

WILLIAM FEICK, Jr., 
Treasurer 


May 2, 1956. 











NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


ProoucrTs 
CORPORATION 











BIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors hos de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the ovtstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
June 1, 1956, to stockholders 
of record on May 11, 1956. 
The transfer books will not close. 
PAUL C. JAMESON 
April 26, 1956. Treasurer 














NEW FORBES MANUAL 
SHOWS YOU HOW TO INSURE 
YOUR FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Because money-management is far more complex today 

than at any previous time in our history, we have prepared a 

new Manual which will not only help you protect your capital 

and make it grow, but also show you how to arrange your 

investments, your savings, your insurance so that you may 

retire sooner, more comfortably—provide your family with 

greater security—leave an estate which will not be cut drastically by estate 
taxes or be frustrated by legal technicalities. 

It’s called, “PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY”—a step-by-step 
guide to money-management—prepared by the FORBES organization so that 
you may fashion a professionally balanced financial program at a fraction of 
what it would normally cost you. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY—ON APPROVAL? 


You needn’t keep it unless you agree that it can help you arrange your 
financial affairs to better advantage—can pay for itself many times over by 
offering you concrete suggestions which will virtually double the efficiency of 
your financial programming. 

“PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY” is a handy reference work 
which you will use for years in organizing your family finances for maximum 
security. It will help you strike a balance—tie together your savings, your 
investments, your insurance, your pension plans so that you may face the 
future with greater assurance, with complete peace-of-mind. It will help you 
see that each dollar in a well-ordered financial plan will do virtually the work 
of two where no plan exists. 

All the information you need for sound money management is here—in one 
handy reference work—written from the layman’s point of view so that you 
needn’t be a lawyer or a tax specialist to understand and act upon the advice 
offered. 

And because the contents are so essential to sound money-management, we 
will gladly send you a copy on a 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION basis. 
Read it. Check your current financial program against the recommendations 
offered. Learn why we believe this Manual will pay for itself many times over 
—why we state, “Every head-of-a-family should own a copy of ‘PLANNING 
PERSONAL SECURITY.’” At the end of 10 days, you either return it and 
owe nothing, or keep it and remit $15 when billed. 


REMIT NOW AND SAVE $5.00 
MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 


Should you wish to remit now, thus saving us billing and handling costs, 
you need send only $10—a saving of 3314% on the regular price. Money back 
in 10 days if not completely satisfied. 

In either case, because of the almost universal need for a Manual on this 
subject, we expect demand to be quite heavy. Since supply is limited and since 
orders will be processed on a first-come-first-served basis, we suggest you in- 
sure getting your copy by mailing the coupon below today. 


-—-———————~-Limited Edition—Mail Today-————~—-———-, 
Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
(Subsidiary of Forbes, Inc.) 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me the new Forbes Manual, “PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY” (regular 


prme $15), at the special remittance with order price of $10. I may return it within 10 days for 
ull refund if not satisfied. 


I enclose (1) Check () Money Order Add 3% on N.Y.C. orders. 


NAME ; 
Please Print 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


ZONE STATE 


( Check here if you wish to first examine the Manual in which case you will either return it 
within 10 days and owe nothing, or remit $15 when billed 








The Complete Practical 
Guide to a Well-Balanced 


Financial Program 


Section I—A PROGRAM FOR ESTATE PLANNING 
—Steps to Take in Estate Planning .. . Get Your 
Records in Order . . . Making Your Will . . . How 
to Minimize Estate Taxes . . . Your Estate Tax 
Problem . . . The Gift Device . . . Tax Exemptions 

. How to Make Advantageous Gifts . . . ““‘Con- 
templation of Death’’ Rule .. . Final Thoughts on 
Estate Planning . . . More Pointers for Your Pro 
gram. 


Section 1I—PLANNING YOUR SAVINGS FUND 
How to Choose Your Bank . . How to Make 
Deposits Grow . . . Putting Your Savings to Work 
.. . Where to Save . . . Hints on Banks and Bank 
Accounts . Pros and Cons on Savings & Loan 
Companies .. . Twin Systems of Bank Deposit 
Insurance . A Note on Home Ownership 
Personal Checklist. 


Section 111—GETTING THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 
INSURANCE—Picking the Right Policy 
tages of Life Insurance . . 
Policies How to Get the Most From Your 
Insurance . . . Buying Life Insurance . . . What 
Do You Want Your Insurance to Accomplish 

The Principal Life Insurance Needs of a Family . 
Why Life Insurance for Youngsters . . . How to 
Select an Agent . . . How to Select a Company... 
Hints to Policyholders . . . Safeguarding Policy 
Proceeds ... What About Exchanging Policies . . 
Adjusting Your Life Insurance Program .. . How 
to Use Annuities . . . Pointers to Follow in Choos- 
ing Annuities . . . Insuring Against Accident, Illness 
and Other Casualties . . . Insuring Against Hazards 

- Types of Protection You Should Have. 


Section IV—THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY—ITS 
PLACE IN YOUR FINANCIAL PROGRAM—Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance .. . What It Is 
. Becoming Insured . . . Fully Insured . . . Cur- 
rently Insured . . . Types of Benefits and Insured 
Status . . . Counting Quarters .. . Your Benefits 
. Monthly Family Payments . . . Lump-Sum 
Payments .. . Increasing Payments by Additional 
Work . . . Manner in Which Taxes Are Paid .. . 
Claiming Benefits ... When Payments Stop .. . If 
You Work After Payments Start . . . Disability . . . 
Right of Appeal . . . Three Times For Action. 


Advan- 
. Types of Insurance 


Section V—INVESTING IN COMMON STOCKS— 
Yardsticks to Use . . . An Approach to Common 
Stock Investing . . . The Periodic Purchase Plan 
‘ Profit Potentials in Warrants . . . Monthly 
Investment Plan—New York Stock Exchange . . 
Investing In Growth Stocks . . . Typical Growth 
Stocks . . . Management Stock ‘Ownership—Clue 
to Growth . . . Insider Buying . . . Large Cash Flow 
—Earnings, Dividends Generator . . . Profits Plow- 
back—Key to Growth . . . Cash Rich Companies 
. . » Long-term Dividend Payers . . . Some Better 
Grade Stocks ... Periodic Stock Dividend Payers 


Section ViI—PREFERRED STOCKS—Kinds of Pre- 
ferred: Non-cumulative, Cumulative, Convertible, 
Participating . . . Quality Grades Vary . . . Invest- 
ment Discussion . . . How to Use Preferreds 
Representative Preferreds. 


Section VII—BONDS IN YOUR FINANCIAL PRO- 
GRAM—Things to Know About Bonds . . . How to 
Test a Bond . . . How to Use Bonds . . . Savings 
Bonds as a Financial Backlog . . . Choose the Right 
Kind of Bond .. . Tax Angles on Savings Bonds 

Municipal Bonds for Tax Planning . . . Your 
Tax Strategy. 


Section VIII—INVESTMENT COMPANIES—Types 
and Uses .. . Mutual Funds .. . When to Use 
Mutual Funds . . . A Few Don’ts . . . Review of 
Individual Funds . . . Accumulation Plans . . . In- 
surance Features . . . Major Companies in Five 
Broad Categories . . . Closed-End Investment Com- 
panies . . . Investment Features: Leverage, Dis- 
count, Tax Benefits, Diversification, Market Hedge 

Major Companies According to Degree of 
Volatility and Risk. 


Plus CONFIDENTIAL STOCK LISTS, CHARTS, 
TABLES, THE “ESTATE ORGANIZER” AND “ANALYSIS 
AND WORK SHEETS” 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


| 
Ad lineage soaring to an all-time | 
high in the nation’s press. Newspapers 
report first-quarter advertising 13% 
ahead of last year, while magazines, 
which billed $650 million in ad vol- 
ume in 1955, expect the total to hit 
$700 million this year. Newspapers, 
with a $3-billion volume in 1955, are 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents per 
share on the Common Stock 
for payment June 11, 1956 to 
the shareholders of record 


May 10, 1956. 





IMPORTANT 


This dividend will not be dis- 
tributed to holders of the old 
Preferred and Common Stocks 
of the Company until such 
shares have been exchanged 
for the new securities to which 
those holders are entitled un- 
der the Plan of Reorganiza- 
tion of the Company. 


shooting for $5 billion by 1965. 


Holders of the old stock are urged to communicate with the Company. 
o 7 “ 





H. W. Bacooyen, 


U.S. i 
employment rolls achieved a Executive Vice President and Secretary 


new high last month, with 64 million 
persons gainfully at work. Meanwhile 
the number of jobless dropped by 
more than 300,000 to 2.5 million. Up- mT 


shot: personal incomes reached $315 PHELPS 


million in the first quarter of 1956, up 
| 


April 27, 1956. 

















DODGE 
CORPORATION | 


| 


The Board of Directors has de- 
\clared a second-quarter dividend of 
Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share 
on the capital stock of this Cor- 


$20 million from last year’s opening 
period. 


Harbison fpalher 
Refnaclonies Co mpa ny 








Fire on Wall Street almost put the 
Big Board out of business. A sudden 
blaze in the New York Stock Ex- : 
change’s' sensitive communications poration, payable June 8, 1956 to 
shaft this month melted 7,000 tele- 'stockholders of record May 21, 
phone wires down to a mass of solid 1956. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


APRIL 26, 1956 


copper, ruined the Quotation Service 
that provides bid and asked prices, 
knocked out 2,000 direct-line phones 
connecting traders with brokers’ of- 
fices. Luckily, the fire broke out after 
closing Friday; round-the-clock work 
by New York Telephone trouble- 
shooters had the Exchange back in 
business when the opening gong rang 
Monday morning. 





M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 


|May 2, 1956 














Troubles aloft beset Trans World | 
Airlines, which seems to lose altitude | 


every time it crams another passenger 
aboard. On a mouth-watering 15% 
increase in first-quarter revenues, it 


lost almost twice as much ($6.5 mil- | 


lion) as a year ago. TWA explained it 
all by citing added expenses for in- 
troducing new equipment, “a training 
program for new personnel,” and a 
new passenger relations department. 
Wall Street, however, was not molli- 
fied. Since 1954’s first quarter, they 
note, TWA has boosted its revenues 
22%, its losses more than 750%. 


The squeeze is on big time frozen 


juice concentrate makers. With small, | 


unadvertised brands grabbing away 
more of the market and forcing up 
fresh fruit prices, Minute Maid, the 
No. one juicer, has been forced to cut 
1956 production schedules back 12%. 
Also considering a cut: Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby. 


Forses, May 15, 1956 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 


50 cents per share on May 
3, 1956. This dividend is 
payable on June 11, 1956, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 
14, 1956. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥. 








med 
YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seven- 
ty-five cents ($.75) per share on the 

tstanding ¢ stock, payable 
June 13, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 
14, 1956. 





GEORGE T. HIGGINS, 
Secretary 








Board of Directors has declared for 
quarter ending June 30, 1956 DIVIDEND 
of ONE and ONE-HALF (1-'2%) PER CENT 
or $1.50 per share on PREFERRED STOCK, 
payable July 20, 1956 to shareholders of 
record July 6, 1956. 

Also declared a DIVIDEND of 70¢ per 
share on COMMON STOCK, payable June 
1, 1956 to shareholders of record May 
10, 1956. 

G. F. Cronmiller, Jr. 


Vice President and Secretary 











BARRETT - NITROGEN - GENERAL CHEMICAL 
MUTUAL CHEMICAL - NATIONAL ANILINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY - SOLVAY PROCESS 
DIVISIONS 


Quarterly dividend No. 141 of 
$.75 per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock 
of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, payable June 8, 
1956, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 
11, 1956. 

RICHARD F. HANSEN, Secretary 


April 24, 1956. 








Continuous Cash Dividends 
Have Been Paid Since 
Organization in 1920 
































DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Day) STRIES. IGCe 


A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has voted to increase the 
quarterly dividend rate 
from $0.62% per share to 
$0.75 per share on the 
common stock, payable 
June 15, 1956 to share- 
holders of record June Ist. 


R. E, REIMER 
Vice President 
Secretary and Treasurer 
April 27, 1956 
Dallas, Texas 


CPocccccsccecsceees” 


age oe 











CASH DIVIDEND No. 35 


The Board of Directors 
of Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 30c per share 
on the capital stock of 
the company, payable 
June 4'to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business on May 8. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 




















y 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Dividend Fiistics 


Dividends of 45 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVIDEND 
PREFERENCE COMMON 
STOCK, have been declared pay- 
able June 30, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 4, 1956. Checks will be mailed. 


Treasurer 


























BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on -natters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


435. THe Proxy BAtrite: CHALLENGE 
TO MANAGEMENT-STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS: 
Want to run General Motors? An ex- 
amination of the techniques used by 
both insurgents and management in 
proxy fights, this booklet offers hints on 
how to take over a company—and how 
to keep control. According to its author, 
Wayne G. Broehl Jr., Professor at the 
Amos Tuck School of Business Admin- 
istration, the makings of a proxy fight 
exist when: 1) Management is open to 
reproach; 2) stock is not closely held; 
3) asset value is high, with book value 
exceeding market price. 

If these conditions exist, he says, the 
rest may be only a matter of campaign 
tactics. In the course of his analysis, Pro- 
fessor Broehl also gets down to cases: “In 
the New York Central Railroad contest, 
the broker-held stock polled almost 30% 
of the total shares voted ...” and: “The 
total cost of the Montgomery Ward cam- 
paign was reputed to be over $1.2 mil- 
lion. . . .” (18 pages and a bibliography 
for further reading). 


436. THe NATIONAL FeperaTion OF Fi- 
NANCIAL ANALYsTs Societies: SrxTH AN- 
NUAL Report Or THE Corporate INFor- 
MATION CommiTTEE: What do professional 
security analysts look for in annual re- 
ports? This booklet not only gives their 
answers but contains a list of recom- 
mendations for improving the batch of 
annual reporis turned out in the mer- 
chandising, agriculture equipment, drugs, 
aircraft manufacturing and instalment 
finance industries. Their criticisms of 
slip-shod reporting are hard-hitting and 
sensible, while their ratings of the drug- 
makers (American Home, Parke Davis, 
Pfizer and Merck are all above average) 
reflect the annoyance of annual report 
readers who never find their questions 
answered (30 pages). 


437. Economic Poricy For AMERICAN 
Acricutture: This “statement on nation- 
al agricultural policy” is the well-organ- 
ized, thorough product of the Committee 
for Economic Development, an organ- 
ization with an impressive list of top 
U.S. business leaders on its roster. Sam- 
ple conclusion: rigid price supports have 
proved self-defeating, but we cannot “re- 
turn to a completely free market . . 
without exposing farmers to unnecessary 
risks and instability.” Simple recom- 
mendation: flexible price supports on 
some commodities, along with many 
other devices designed to aid the farmer 
and at the same time move toward a 
“permanent solution” of farm problems 
(38 pages). 





Air REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


156t CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 45¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on June 5, 1956 
to holders of record on May 18, 1956, 
and the eighteenth regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.125 per share on the 
4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
1951 Series, of the Company, payable 
on June 5, 1956 to holders of record 
on May 18, 1956. 


April 25, 1956. 
T. S. O’Brien, Secretary 














U niteo States Lines 
Company 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.374) per share payable 
une 8, 1956, to holders of Common 
tock of record May 18, 1956, who on 
that date hold regularly “issued *Commoa 
Stock ($1.00 m of this Company. 


CHAS. — ry Sypctany 
One Broadway, No York 4, 








PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 51 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 32c per share on 
Common Stock of Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, payable 
May 15, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
April 24, 1956. 

FRANK McLAUGHLIN 

President 











TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
45th Consecutive Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors, in the regular 
meeting held April 25, 1956, declared 
a cash dividend on the Corporation's 
973,747 outstanding common shares 
of fifteen cents (15c) per share, pay- 
able May 29, 1956, to shareholders of 
record May 14, 1956. This will be the 
45th consecutive cash dividend paid 
by Air-Way Industries, Inc. 


Joseph L. Coniey, Secretary 


DREWRYS 


A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
cents per share for the second quarter 
of 1956 has been declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable June 11, 1956 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on May 25, 1956. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 


T. E. JEANNERET 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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With the stock market at its highest level in 
history, vulnerable to adverse news both at 
home and abroad, we believe you would be 
wise to check the ground you are on before 
taking another step. 


Not that we foresee anything catastrophic in 
the near future. Business is just too good for 
that. But after a 300% rise in the Dow In- 
dustrials since 1949, we advise you to stop 
thinking in terms of market averages since 
the days of broad advances on all fronts are 
far behind us. The market certainly was 
more selective in 1955 than in 1954 and will 
become even more so in the years ahead. 


What about the stocks you now hold—partic- 
ularly those in which you show substantial pa- 
per profits? Do they represent companies which 
will continue to give a good account of them- 
selves? At current levels, are they still fairly 
priced? Which of your paper profits are resting 
securely upon the realities of today and which, 
because of that unpredictable, on-again-off- 
again phenomenon called “Investor Confid- 
ence”, are balanced precariously upon the 
possibilities of tomorrow . . . subject to disap- 
pearance at the first hint of bad news. 


In the event you, like many FORBES readers, 
are sitting nervously upon hard-won paper 
profits, reluctant to capture them because of the 
heavy capital gains tax, yet even more reluc- 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, NO OBLIGATION! 


“May I say at this point that I feel 
years younger since turning over 
the responsibility of selection and 
supervision to one who devotes all 
of his time to it. A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing and I reached 
the point where I felt it was time 
for me to pay for professional help, 
and I must say that I have cer- 
tainly gained peace of mind.” E.A.B. 


“Am well pleased with the services you have been 
giving me and have confidence that you and your 
organization will continue to adequately cover my 
situation.” M. W.S. 








Time To Take Paper Profits? 


tant to see them melt away in a highly selec- 
tive market 


—we invite you to acquaint yourself with the 
services offered by FORBES PERSONAL IN- 
VESTMENT MANAGEMENT, a completely 
personal service that will help you realign your 
investment portfolio to meet current market 
conditions by determining which of your stocks 
are overvalued and should be switched, which 
should be held for further appreciation. 


In brief, from the information which you are 
asked to supply, our staff will first strike a bal- 
ance between your resources and your require- 
ments and then tailor an individual investment 
program to best meet your objectives. Once 
your program has been mutually agreed upon, 
we will subject your securities to constant su- 
pervision—take the initiative in making recom- 
mendations to you—keep you fully informed on 
latest developments affecting your holdings— 
make available to you unlimited consultation 
privileges by letter, by telephone or telegraph, 
by personal visit. 


Obviously, the full scope of this Service, its 
purposes, its many advantages to those with 
$25,000 and more invested in securities, cannot 
be explained within the confines of this an- 
nouncement. We therefore have prepared a de- 
scriptive booklet on FORBES PERSONAL IN- 
VESTMENT MANAGEMENT which we shall 
be happy to send you upon request. 


We believe it will be your advantage to do so 
today. You incur no obligation. 


Pes eeee eee ese SSS Ses SSS SSS eee eeen5 


t Forbes Personal investment Management 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I may be interested in retaining the services of 
FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGE- 
MENT. Will you kindly send me without obligation, 
complete details? My present investments are 
valued at approximately $ I have 
an additional $ in cash for available 
investment. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 5-15 


A Division of Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 


Sse eee eae eee eee ete eeeeee 
eae eae aaa eae eee ee eee eee eee 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If we would quit studying history 
and go ahead and study the future, 
we would be much better off. The 
future course of your lives will be 
spent in the future and it ought to be 
what you think. If you want a good 
one, it will be good. If you want a 
bad one, it will be bad. It can be 
good or bad.—Cuartes F. Kerrerine. 


The executive of the future will be 
rated by his ability to anticipate his 
problems rather than to meet them 
as they come. —Howarp Cooney. 


Wisdom, compassion and courage— 
these are the three universally recog- 
nized moral qualities of man. It mat- 
ters not in what way men come to 
the exercise of these moral qualities, 
the result is one and the same. When 
a man understands the nature and 
use of these three moral qualities, he 
will then understand how to put in 
order his personal conduct and char- 
acter; he will understand how to gov- 
ern men. When a man understands 
how to govern men, he will then 
understand how to govern nations 
and empires. —ConrFvucrivs. 


The friend of my adversity I shall 
always cherish most. I can better trust 
those who helped to relieve the gloom 
of my dark hours than those who are 
so ready to enjoy with me the sun- 
shine of my prosperity. 

—UL.ysses S. Grant. 


Security is mostly a superstition. 
It does not exist in nature, nor do the 
children of men as a whole experience 
it. Avoiding danger is no safer in the 
long run than outright exposure. The 
fearful are caught as often as the bold. 
Faith alone defends. —HELen KELLER. 


Men are often capable of greater 
things than they perform. They are 
sent into the world with bills of credit, 
and seldom draw to their full extent. 

—WALPOLE. 


All of the energy we devote to im- 
proving advanced education in th2 
United States and all of the financial 
contributions we make are invest- 
ments that very specifically and real- 
istically return to us that stability and 
expansion of the economy which gives 
the American enterprise system the 
franchise it was first given many 
years ago. —Harry A. BuLtis. 


74 


What the world needs to know at 
this juncture is that our nation re- 
mains steadfast to its historic ideals, 
and follows its traditional course of 
sharing the spiritual, intellectual and 
material fruits of our free society; in 
helping the captives to become free 
and helping the free to remain free, 
not merely in a technical sense, but 
free in the sense of genuine opportu- 
nity to pursue happiness, in the spirit 
of our Declaration of Independence. 

—JouHN Foster DULLEs. 


Justice delayed, is justice denied. 
—WriuiaM E. GLADSTONE. 


B. C. Forbes: 


How foolish it would be to start 
erecting a building without first 
preparing a plan. How foolish it 
would be to start on a journey 
without knowing where you 
wanted to go. Have you ever 
sat down and seriously drawn 
up a plan for your life? Have 
you ever deliberately mapped 
out where you want to go dur- 
ing your life’s journey? Isn’t 
your life infinitely more impor- 
tant to you than any building or 
journey? Why, therefore, not 
devote the most earnest effort 
to plan your life, to set for your- 
self a goal? Winds and storms 
may—doubtless will—force you 
occasionally off your course, but 
surely it is better to have a 
course to follow than to float 
about rudderless and goalless. 











He who by any exertion of mind or 
body adds to the aggregate of enjoy- 
able wealth, increases the sum of hu- 
man knowledge or gives to human life 
higher elevation or greater fullness— 
he is, in the larger meaning of the 
words, a producer, a workingman, a 
laborer, and is honestly earning hon- 
est wages. —Henry GEorGE. 


We need greater virtues to sustain 
good than evil fortune. 
—La RocHEFOUCAULD. 


Unless the man who works in an 
office is able to “sell” himself and his 
ideas, unless he has the power to con- 
vince others of the soundness of his 
convictions, he can never achieve his 
goal. He may have the best ideas in 
the world, he may have plans which 
would revolutionize entire industries. 
But unless he can persuade others 
that his ideas are good, he will never 
get the chance to put them into effect. 
Stripped of non-essentials, all busi- 
ness activity is a sales battle. And 
everyone in business must be a sales- 
man. —Rosert E. M. Cowie. 


If it is not in the interest of the pub- 
lic it is not in the interest of business. 
—JosePH H. Derrees. 


Nearly all our ills are the result of 
neglect in some way or other. And 
this truth may be said to apply to the 
ills of nations as well. Negligence is 
at the bottom of all decay. And decay 
always starts by showing little signs— 
or warnings. Then is the time to show 
interest and to be alert. There is 
nothing quite so easy as to neglect, 
and nothing quite so difficult as to re- 
pair that negligence. Negligence al- 
ways carries a high price. It costs 
nothing to avoid it! 

—Georce MatrHew ApAmMSs. 


We cannot waste time. 
only waste ourselves. 
—Georce M. ApAms. 


We can 


We will never have real safety and 
security for the wage earners unless 
we provide for safety and security for 
the wage payers and the wage savers, 
investors, and then, by all means, pro- 
tection for both against reckless wast- 
ers and wage spenders. 

—Wmn. J. H. Boetcxer. 


Money is like an arm or leg—use it 
or lose it. —Henry Forp. 


We’re worn into grooves by Time— 
by our habits. In the end, these 
grooves are going to show whether 
we've been second rate or champions, 
each in his way in dispatching the 
affairs of every day. By choosing our 
habits, we determine the grooves into 
which Time will wear us; and these 
are grooves that enrich our lives and 
make for ease of mind, peace, happi- 
ness—achievement. 

—Frank B. GILBERTH. 





A Text... 


Sent in by Melvin Schaengold, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


There is nothing better for a man than 
that he should eat and drink, and that he 
should make his soul enjoy good in his 
labor. 


—EccLESIASTES 2:24 
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industry needs power 


and Greater Philadeiphia has an abundant supply 


Greater Philadelphia is marching ahead with giant 
strides. New industries locate here...established plants 
expand. One reason for this growth is the availability, 
the certainty, and abundance of electric power. Advance 
planning makes sure this area always has electricity 
to spare. Since World W ar Il production of power 


by Philadelphia Electric has risen dramatically from 


less than seven to more than eleven billion kilowatt- 


hours annually! Add to plenty of electric power 


many other advantages of this area—its magnificent 
world port, its air, rail, and highway facilities, its easily- 
reached markets, its water and raw-material resources, 
its diversity of skills—and it becomes crystal clear 


that Greater Philadelphia has what it takes for success. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A business-managed utility company owned by nearly 100,000 stockholders 


Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley 








EASTERN DIV. 


NEW YORK 

Park Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton- Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 


WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1957 


PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 


BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 


MIDWESTERN DIV. 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 


CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 

ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton -Jefferson 
DALLAS 

Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 

AKRON 
Sheraton-Mayflower 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 


PACIFIC DIV. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 


LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-Town House 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 


CANADIAN DIV. 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


TORONTO 

King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Royal Connaught 





